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THE DESIGN OF MUSIC* 
CARROLL C. PRATT 


The argument of the present paper is concerned for the most part with music. 
The theme of the argument, however, can with only slight variation be trans- 
posed to all of the other arts, with the possible exception of those which use 
words as the medium of communication. The material of drama, poetry, and 
literature is symbolic in the sense that the first term—the sight or sound of 
words—is effective largely to the extent to which it subexcites memories and 
ideas which transcend the sensuous medium of the verbal material itself. The 
form of poetry, drama, and literature may be important, and important perhaps 
in that order; but if the extra-formal properties of these arts were left out of 
account, the material of some of them would hardly have more appeal than the 
Ebbinghaus nonsense syllables of the psychological laboratory, an unprofitable 
use of words which would interest only the most perverted contemporary manip- 
ulator of meaningless vocables. In architecture, sculpture, and especially in 
painting, on the other hand, the importance of form has never been denied. Yet 
in these arts too the meaning of the form adds to appreciation an element which 
depends more upon the individual who loves the object than upon the properties 
of the object itself. Only in music is the meaning of the form identical with the 
form itself. Here content and form are one—whatever that phrase means. 

The finest music of the great German classicists—Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and even Brahms and Bruckner—lends itself 
especially well to the study and evaluation of pure form. The quartets, quintets, 
sonatas, and symphonies of those composers have no meaning in the usual sense 
of that word. Their glory is in the power of sound, not in the representation of 
objects nor in the expression of ideas. Music aesthetics is shot through with con- 
fusion and debate, except on one point. Almost everyone agrees that music in and 
of itselfi—absolute music, as it is sometimes called—is not an adequate medium 
for the communication of thoughts or the delineation of objects. In the narrow 
domain of onomatopoeia, to be sure, a clever arrangement of notes may serve as 
an iconic symbol. But even in the cantatas of Bach or the oratorios of Haydn the 
device is used sparingly. At best it may help to reinforce a mood which could be 
expressed just as well without imitative props. At worst the device is merely the 
occasion for a smile. 

The design of music is mood and feeling, not external fact and logical discourse. 
Schubert can tell us that his heart with pleasure fills, but he must leave to Words- 


* Delivered as the presidential address at the meeting of the American Society for 
Aesthetics at Sarah Lawrence College, December 29, 1952. 
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worth, or else to sheer guess, the specification of the cause. Therein lies the big 
difference between music and all the other arts. The latter also may express mood 
and feeling, but always indirectly by way of symbols, unless their form is de- 
liberately stripped of all meaning, a goal which some contemporary painting 
seems to have achieved with a goodly measure of success. In music the presenta- 
tion of mood is direct, for the way in which the tonal material is put together by 
the composer constitutes the very essence of auditory mood, the gaiety or the 
melancholy of the music itself. 

Music at its best is not symbolic at all. The theory, or rather, the topic of 
symbolism as dealt with by modern philosophy has become so mazy and tortuous 
that for the layman, by which in the present context I mean a mere psychologist 
like myself, the only way to rediscover what “symbolism” or “symbol” means is 
to look the words up in a dictionary. And in self-defense I may add that if the 
dictionary does not agree with the philosopher or logician, so much the better for 
the dictionary. Webster defines ‘‘symbol” as ‘“‘that which suggests something else 
by reason of association, especially, a visible sign of something invisible”; and 
“symbolism” he defines as “artistic imitation or invention, not as an end in itself 
but as a method of suggesting immaterial, ideal, or otherwise intangible truth 
or states.” In contrast to these definitions, the thesis of this paper is that 
tonal design stands for nothing beyond itself. It does not suggest mood and 
feeling. It JS mood and feeling. The qualities of auditory perception are not 
iconic signs, nor do they by themselves represent or imitate or copy anything. 
In conjunction with words and action they may of course acquire all sorts 
of heteronymous meanings; but such meanings, however enjoyable they may be 
to dreamy-eared listeners, are not tonal stuff nor do they necessarily have 
anything to do with the intrinsic quality of tonal design. Tonal design represents 
only itself. The form and content of music are one. 

An attempt will be made presently to find an appropriate and proper interpre- 
tation of phrases which imply that form and content are one, that music is an 
end in itself. At first such phrases sound like acknowledgments of defeat uttered 
by an exhausted formalist, words running around in circles, signifying nothing. 
If rightly understood, however, they furnish a clew to the only music aesthetics 
which makes sense and which at the same time also does justice to the marvels 
of tonal art. They assert boldly and dogmatically that music is not a language, 
even if they do not indicate too clearly what else it may be. A language is a system 
of symbols, a device to carry the mind by way of association beyond the thing 
presented into a different universe of discourse. Language is a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. A symbol can be an end in itself only if it serves no other 
purpose—a state of affairs which by definition is a contradiction in terms. 

It is indeed true that music, more than any other art, has often been called 
ever since the beginnings of aesthetic and critical speculation the language of 
emotion. “Music stands quite alone,” said Schopenhauer. “It is cut off from all 
the other arts. It does not express a particular and definite joy, sorrow, anguish, 
delight, or mood of peace, but joy, sorrow, anguish, delight, peace of mind them- 
selves, in the abstract, in their essential nature, without accessories, and therefore 
without their customary motives. Yet it enables us to grasp and share them in 
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their full quintessence.” No serious objection need be raised to calling music the 
language of emotion, provided one bears in mind that music is neither a language 
nor an emotion. In every other respect the phrase is all right, even valuable and 
provocative; for it raises a question which it is the business of aesthetics to 
answer. How does it happen that to speak of music as the language of emotion 
seems to strike the nail so squarely on the head when actually it should produce 
a headache, or rather, an injured thumb? The main purpose of this paper is an 
attempt to answer just that question. 

The word “emotion” has been deliberately omitted from the title of this paper, 
for although the main concern of the argument is with the relation between 
emotion and art, the conclusion will be that more frequently than not real 
emotion does not enter into music at all. This paradox can best be clarified and 
resolved by reviewing briefly the two or three outstanding efforts to handle the 
problem of emotion in art and by noting the difficulties which these attempts have 
run into at the hands of modern psychology. 

Art in general and music in particular have been said to embody emotion, to 
make objective the subjective life of mankind. If these and similar expressive 
phrases are taken as mere figures of speech, they may be accepted for what they 
are worth—which is not much. Aesthetics is not a science, whatever else it may 
be; and writers in the field should perhaps be allowed the same poetic license 
which is granted to the artist himself. To say that music embodies emotion, 
however, is to assert the impossible, if the phrase is taken literally. The material 
of emotion is bodily process, an elaborate pattern of muscular and visceral 
disturbance. An emotion has its location and existence literally inside the cor- 
poreal structure of the person who is in possession of the experience. In spite of 
the objections which have been raised to certain aspects of the famous James- 
Lange theory of emotion, no critic has ever denied the validity of the theory with 
respect to its insistence upon organic, kinaesthetic, cutaneous, muscular, and 
visceral sensation as the sine qua non of emotion. Without these sensations there 
can be no emotion. The material of music, on the other hand, is in no part com- 
pounded of these sensations, from which it obviously must follow that music 
within itself contains no emotion, nor does it embody or objectify any experience 
that can be rightly called by that name. Music is tonal, emotion is visceral— 
two quite different areas of sensory discourse. To say that music embodies emo- 
tion is therefore either to utter nonsense or to speak in metaphor, which in 
neither case throws any light on the question at issue. 

The whole problem would be neatly and quickly solved if it could be shown 
that music arouses real emotion in the listener; if it could be demonstrated that 
the poignant grief of the last movement of the Tschaikowsky Sixth, for example, 
had its origin in the visceral commotion of the audience rather than in the design 
of the tonal structure. Unfortunately the evidence for this view is limited to a 
relatively small and perhaps unimportant segment of the audience. The view is 
therefore not exactly wrong. It is indeed perhaps right as far as it goes. The only 
trouble is that it goes hardly far enough to get up off the ground. A few people do 
undoubtedly soak in some sort of emotional bath while listening to the heart- 
rending measures of Tschaikowsky or to the sickening despair of Ravel; but for 
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every one whose visceral processes are thus aroused there are ninety and nine 
who in proper psychical distance gladly lend an attentive ear to the sadness of 
Tschaikowsky and the sorrow of Ravel without themselves descending into any 
slough of despond. If to hear the intense grief of the fugal passages of the Eroica 
required real tears and adrenal secretions, then an anomalous if not impossible 
psychological state would have to prevail. The gorgeous clash of dissonant minor 
seconds which brings the tremendous but short fugue to an incomplete close— 
several measures of almost unbearable anguish—has been a source of supreme 
delight to countless lovers of music. How in the very temple of such delight could 
unveiled misery have her shrine? How can a listener be at once pleased and 
pained? The answer must be that something is wrong with a theory which makes 
such impossible and contradictory demands upon human nature. If the lover of 
music finds delight in the melancholy of Mozart and the sadness of Beethoven, 
these qualities must somehow be closely bound up with the music itself, for vis- 
ceral sorrow and sighing can hardly proceed from the listener who is at the same 
time filled with pleasure. 

One further drawback should in passing be noted in connection with any theory 
of emotional arousal. Presumably according to such views the excellence of a 
work of art must be in some way related to the intensity of emotional involve- 
ment. This criterion would degrade all works of art to an estate far below many 
everyday events which have no claim whatever to artistic merit. Loss at poker, 
death of a friend, unrequited love, success or failure in business or professional 
pursuits: these and countless similar mundane accidents raise havoc in a realm of 
adrenal action which art could never hope or would never want to penetrate. 

The most widely accepted theory with respect to the place or presence of emo- 
tion in art is probably that of Einfiihlung. The doctrine of empathy, as originally 
expounded by Theodor Lipps around 1900, was an attempt to account for the 
many qualities in visual and auditory perception which appeared inexplicable in 
terms of the sensory dimensions of the classical psychology of that period. In 
vision, for example, the accepted attributes were hue, tint, saturation, protensity, 
intensity, and extensity. If the problem under investigation happened to be, let 
us say, the relation between the brightness of the total field and a patch of color 
in the foveal area, these attributes were effective instruments for analysis and 
generalization. But what about the many qualities which laymen and artists 
alike constantly ascribe to things which they see: the gracefulness of lines, the 
sharp angularity of shapes, the depressing heaviness of certain styles of architec- 
ture, to say nothing of the gloom of wet winter afternoons, the gaiety of spring 
mornings, and the cheerful smile of a sprightly child? Where do such qualities 
come from? Are they properties which belong to the visual field? Classical psy- 
chology either ignored the problem, or turned it over to the theory of associa- 
tionism, or to its first cousin, the doctrine of empathy. Both of these explanatory 
principles were as one in the assertion that the ascription of sprightliness or gloom 
to things seen or heard is a pathetic fallacy, permissible perhaps to poets, but not 
to men in possession of their wits, and certainly not to art critics and never to 
professors of aesthetics. 

The gracefulness or awkwardness of a line, said Lipps and his followers, is not, 
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strictly speaking, a property of the line at all. The visualness of a line is proten- 
sity, plus extensity, plus a given intensity of figure in relation to that of ground. 
If the line is called graceful it is because the movement of the eyes in surveying it 
is smooth and easy-flowing, in contrast to the jerky and jumpy eye-movements 
produced by a so-called awkward line. It is the smoothness or jerkiness of ocular 
kinaesthesis which lends to visual experience the quality of gracefulness or awk- 
wardness. The almost inescapable connection between the feel of the muscles and 
and the look of the line is part of the magic of empathy. It is the line itself which 
seems to be graceful or awkward, although in actual point of fact these qualities 
have their origin in another sense modality, in the low and unaesthetic region of 
muscle action. 

It was not until careful and accurate photographs of eye-movements were 
made that serious doubt was first cast upon the doctrine of empathy. These pho- 
tographs furnished irrefutable evidence that the eyes in scanning the visual field 
move more or less in the same way, regardless of the content of the field. Eye- 
movements involved in running over a graceful line are no different from those 
set into operation by an awkward line. In both cases, as in reading and in almost 
every kind of ocular activity, the movements constitute a series of stops and 
starts. If therefore the qualities of the lines are not determined and differentiated 
by the eye-movements, it would seem to follow that they are intrinsic aspects of 
the visual material itself. By the same token it may be assumed that the qualities 
of tonal design—the sadness of a melody, the lilt of a rhythm, the solemnity of 
full harmonies in slow chordal progression—have their origin in auditory percep- 
tion rather than in the accretions and projections of kinaesthetic sensation. In 
trying to account for these ever-present and over-all characteristics of sight and 
sound it is not only unnecessary to appeal to the doctrine of empathy. It would 
seem to be in most instances actually wrong. 

In the areas of visual and auditory perception that are involved in the appre- 
ciation of fine art, the doctrine of empathy raises more serious and baffling prob- 
lems than it solves, if indeed it can be said to solve any problems at all. The 
doctrine implies that what the lover of art discovers in his objects of admiration 
are qualities which in the last analysis are projections of his own inner self, just 
as at the level of the simpler perceptions the awkwardness, let us say, of a line is 
said to be the ascription to the visual field of the jerkiness of eye-movements. 
The skillful rhythmic patterns and rapturous movements of ballet, the dazzling 
tonal fireworks of full orchestra or the quiet serenity of muted strings, the moving 
radiance of ever-changing color in the windows of Chartres, the sweetness and 
sadness and tenderness of Renaissance madonnas, the powerful soaring of Gothic 
columns and vaults: these and countless other art forms derive their chief glory 
not from the artists who produce them, but rather from the people who look at 
them and listen to them. 

It was not Bach who injected such power and majesty into his fugues, nor 
Beethoven who found the means of expressing unearthly tranquillity in some of 
the movements of his later quartets, nor was it Mozart who wove melancholy and 
disillusion into the elegant texture of his quintets. It is you and I who perform 
these miracles. It is we who are responsible for the long heavenly charm in Schu- 
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bert’s symphonies and for the romantic Sturm und Drang in Brahms’ trios. It is 
for us to blush, not for Wagner to be ashamed, when the indecent exposures of 
the Liebestod sound forth from the stage and orchestra pit. Tonal design cannot 
be erotic, nor serene, nor majestic. These qualities have their origin in the viscera 
of the listener, and are projected by him into the auditory perceptions. The com- 
poser is not an artist. He is a trained technician, at times an amazing magician, 
who cleverly manipulates pitch and rhythm. After he has put his notes together, 
all he can do is to sit back and wait until the artistic geniuses in the audience 
create out of his tonal design the masterpieces which in his innocence or vanity 
he probably assumed he himself had contrived. The doctrine of empathy is not 
ordinarily stated in exactly this way, but if I am not gravely mistaken, the im- 
plications of the doctrine are precisely those just cited. And by these implications 
the doctrine falls. 

Other views have been proposed for the purpose of explaining the manner in 
which emotion finds expression in art, and especially in music. None of them, 
however, is satisfactory, for they share in common with the views already de- 
scribed the conviction that real emotion is present in the musical experience. This 
conviction is the source of most of the difficulty. 

The whole problem might be solved if the inconvenient and stubborn business 
of emotion could be gotten rid of; if, in other words, the disagreeable and un- 
wanted baby could be poured out with the bath-water. Well, it is just that action 
which is contemplated in the present treatment of the problem, not for the pur- 
pose of ignoring or avoiding the difficulty, but rather because the facts dictate just 
that action. The troublesome baby—i.e., emotion in music—turns out to be an 
illusion. With a clear and easy conscience one may therefore watch the mirage go 
down the drain. 

The Gordian knot is cut, as it were, by full recognition of the fact that real 
emotion, although it may be aroused in a few listeners, is neither a necessary nor 
sufficient condition, nor indeed any kind of condition, for the creation and exist- 
ence of the expressive qualities of tonal form. By expressive qualities I mean 
those characteristics of music which are so quickly and accurately identified by 
the average listener, but so inadequately described by such adjectives as exhil- 
arating, martial, somber, yearning, pensive, erotic, agitated, languid, et cetera— 
those qualities without which music would not be music, the extreme formalists 
like Hanslick to the contrary notwithstanding. Let these qualities be called the 
tertiary qualities of music, a term which has of late appeared rather frequently in 
aesthetics to designate expressive form. 

It is to the great credit of Gestalttheorie that it has sensitized psychologists to 
the existence and importance of tertiary qualities in perception and at the same 
time to the sorry plight of these qualities in modern theory. The position taken 
in the present argument follows closely that of Gestalttheorie. The point of view 
hardly needs specific recapitulation, for it has been implied throughout the pre- 
ceding critique of emotion in art, and can perhaps best be expounded by trying 
to make clear why the position has not been made manifest and accepted long 
before now. 

Modern experimental psychology, the psychology of the laboratory, sometimes 
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referred to today as classical psychology, had its beginnings in Germany during 
the middle and latter part of the last century. In an effort to make a place for 
itself in the hierarchy of sciences it followed feverishly the practice of the older 
sciences of searching for basic elements, of ferreting out in this case the elements 
of experience, the dimensions of consciousness. Unfortunately these elements or 
dimensions shortly became the sole objects of investigation without regard to the 
tertiary qualities in which they were originally embedded. Hue, tint, pitch, tim- 
bre, volume, extensity, intensity: these attributes of sensation became the subject- 
matter of classical psychology. If the gracefulness or exhilaration or agitation of 
perceptual experience ever came in for consideration, it was turned over to 
Theodor Lipps and his followers. Such qualities were not in the visual or auditory 
modalities. They were empathic projections from the domain of muscle and vis- 
cera. The theory of empathy relieved classical psychology of all responsibility 
with respect to tertiary qualities. 

A far more important reason for the neglect of tertiary qualities in perception 
and art has been the confusion ever since the beginnings of philosophical specula- 
tion about the nature and location of emotion. The confusion indeed goes far 
beyond the boundaries of philosophy and psychology, for it permeates the very 
language which everyone speaks. The words which are used to describe emotion 
are also drawn upon to denote experiences which are not emotions at all. The 
psychological occasion which has everywhere brought about the use of the same 
words for two different kinds of experience lies also at the root of much of the 
confounding of aesthetic theory. 

Let us consider one example. The word “agitated” refers in many instances to 
a bodily commotion which clearly belongs within the realm of emotion. The ex- 
perience is difficult to describe in spite of its ease of recognition. It involves jumpy 
sensations, inability to keep still, restlessness, tension, an overall muscular and 
visceral disturbance which is unquestionably located literally inside the person 
who reports the experience. It is a form or pattern which is compounded of bodily 
processes. Yet the same form or pattern—and here we arrive at the core of the 
argument—the same pattern can be compounded of processes which are not 
bodily nor internal at all, which have their origin in the visual or auditory modali- 
ties. We say that the waves of the sea appear agitated, that in storm or wind the 
sounds of the forest are agitated, or for our purposes still better, that a passage of 
music is agitated. In these instances the pattern or form described as agitated is 
composed of material which is completely outside the realm of emotion. Yet in 
aesthetic theory it has been taken for granted that if a passage of music is de- 
scribed as agitated, or tranquil, or wistful, these qualities must in some way em- 
body genuine emotion, or at least, empathic projections. The mistake is quite 
natural and understandable, but it is nevertheless a mistake. 

Similar examples could be given in the case of all words used to describe mood 
and feeling. The same words apply equally well to qualities in visual and auditory 
perceptions. A person may feel in a somber mood, but it is likewise true that cer- 
tain combinations or patterns of color or sound are fittingly described as somber. 
A lilting rhythm may be visual or auditory or organic. If the rhythm is organic, 
chances are the person will say that he himself feels in a lilting mood, whereas the 
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same rhythm in the other sense departments presents itself to the eye and ear 
without any bodily commotion, and therefore without emotion. 

Music perhaps more than any other art is replete with tertiary qualities which 
duplicate very closely the tertiary qualities of muscle and viscera. Music sounds 
as though it were saturated with mood and feeling, and for that reason has for 
centuries been called the language of emotion. But music speaks of emotion only 
by way of tonal patterns which at the level of form are indistinguishable from the 
patterns of bodily reverberations. Music sounds the way emotions feel. An expla- 
nation of the power of musical sounds, however, requires no borrowing from the 
facts and theories of emotion or empathy. Music is a tonal art, not a visceral dis- 
turbance. 

The word “design” in the title of this paper was deliberately chosen because 
of its multiple meaning. Such a meaning need not be equivocal, provided one 
merely takes the trouble to keep the definitions separate. If aesthetic experience 
is approached from only one angle, the analysis may be correct enough as far as 
it goes; but other aspects of the experience may be almost completely ignored. 
The word “design” has at least three meanings, all of which, along with perhaps 
many others, must be comprehended within any broad understanding of aesthetic 
experience. 

In the first place ‘‘design” may be taken to mean the way in which the parts of 
composition go together. The extreme formalists, ever since the days of Plato, 
have attached first importance to design in this sense. Balance, rhythm, har- 
mony, line, contour, unity in variety, recapitulation, cadence, consonance, inver- 
sion, variation, perspective, et cetera, et cetera: these are the commodities which 
in the writings of many philosophers and in the shop-talk of most artists seem to 
constitute the very essence of art. It is quite right that their importance should 
not be underestimated, especially in music. Music as a kaleidoscope of ever- 
changing tonal configuration has been a source of wondrous delight all the way 
from two-part inventions to the art of fugue. The extraordinary skill of most 
composers in this respect, with the great Bach at their head, has given strong sup- 
port to formalists like Hanslick. Yet it has been the main contention of this paper 
that musical form has another property, far more important than any arrange- 
ment of parts; a quality without which tonal design in the first sense of the word 
would hardly be music at all. 

The second meaning of “‘design”’ is intended to include the important tertiary 
qualities of musical form. These qualities are neither accretions nor associations 
acquired by the action of symbolic reference. They are intrinsic properties of 
finely conceived tonal design. A fugue as an exercise in tonal construction can be 
composed tolerably well by second-rate students in every conservatory of music, 
but hardly once in a century does such a fugue reveal anything like the magnifi- 
cent qualities of the G-minor, or the St. Anne, or the B-minor—fugues with such 
majestic design, relentless predestination of plan, and lofty elevation of mood 
that many worshippers of music have come to believe that B-A-C-H is the proper 
spelling of God. 

There is a third meaning of the word “design,”’ which may well be the most im- 
portant of all, but which for lack of time and competence I can deal with only 
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briefly in these concluding paragraphs. All art has a design in the sense of fulfill- 
ing a human need. No human activity above the level of the biological necessities 
is everywhere so widespread and tenacious as the creation of objects of art, from 
which it must follow that art does something which is important and useful. 
Aesthetic theory which stops short with analysis of form fails to take into account 
the function of art. Form is what a work of art zs. Function is what a work of art 
does. (I should say in passing that in my opinion what an object does to a person 
depends chiefly on what it zs, in contrast to the view that what an object is 
depends on what it does, a difference of statement which may turn out to be 
either the hair that divides the false and true or, what is perhaps more likely, 
merely tweedledum and tweedledee, but which in either case need not detain us 
here.) 

What then is the design or purpose of music? What does music do? Inquiry into 
this phase of art and music is a much more recent development as compared with 
the time-honored interest in form. An explanation of why it is that art does what 
it apparently does to people will eventually turn into a statement of what hap- 
pens and how, for in the last analysis science never has any answer to why which 
can go beyond the enumeration of what conditions underlie the event under con- 
sideration. But aesthetics is a long way from the last analysis, so in the meantime 
attempts at explanation are valuable. 

It is obvious that the function of art is somehow bound up with the deepest 
cravings and needs of mankind, otherwise art would have died out long ago, if 
indeed it would ever have been born. The study of human need and craving is still 
in its infancy, certainly a long way from explanations which can be converted 
into fact. The guesses in this area, the theories of personality, are therefore profit- 
able and provocative, and their extension into the field of aesthetics has already 
given significant hints regarding the utility and function of art. 

The function of art, according to these newer views of personality, is to release 
from inner bondage the energy of suppressed desire. The seed for the development 
of this idea in the field of aesthetics was contained in Freud’s theory of wit. The 
explosion of laughter, thought Freud, can be accounted for by the deception prac- 
ticed upon the social censor by double meanings. The socially acceptable meaning 
conceals within it a forbidden thought. The latter, under the protection of the 
former, slips through the mask of personality. The unexpected release of a for- 
bidden idea is an intensely pleasant surprise. The result is a laugh. 

The preoccupation of Freud with sex made his writings at first socially unac- 
ceptable, and from the point of view of psychophysiology too narrowly confined. 
Yet his analysis of personality unquestionably reveals the needle-witted penetra- 
tion of genius. Release of a repressed sexual impulse by means of a parlor-car joke 
may cause laughter in certain quarters, but the contrivance differs only in degree 
from the profound satisfaction which almost all mortals derive from the contem- 
plation of any performance or object which makes manifest the latent content of 
the human spirit. In art the sudden glory of laughter is softened and prolonged 
and the memory of it is a joy forever, whereas the joke of yesterday is already 
stale and tomorrow it will be gone beyond recall. 

The mental activity of all people, except perhaps that of the lowest specimens, 
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is from childhood until old age in excess of the amount of actual muscular activity 
which is required for dealing with the external environment. Only a small fraction 
of human thought is ever translated into action. In the central region of the 
nervous system there flourishes during the lifetime of every individual an inces- 
sant cerebration which can neither be acted upon nor adequately expressed. In 
infancy every member of the human species runs head on into innumerable varia- 
tions of the prohibition, “Thou shalt not.” A good deal of what was intended by 
biological nature has been by human nature forbidden. Two worlds thus come 
into existence and into various degrees of conflict, the inner world of desire and 
hope and the outer world of accomplishment. The degree to which desire exceeds 
accomplishment is a measure of the world of fantasy and imagination, and that 
measure for most sensitive and intelligent people is very large indeed. 

It has come as something of a surprise, if not a shock, to learn how elaborate 
even in childhood are the fabrics of reverie. The prohibitions of parents and elders 
and of society in general may be effective in the world of action, but they serve 
only to enhance the exuberance of thought and the vitality of desire. A healthy 
compromise between imagination and reality is found by many children in the 
make-believe of play. The toy is endowed with invisible attributes lavished upon 
a real object in a solid environment of three dimensions. The rag doll may be more 
truly beautiful than anything that money can buy from Schwartz. But as the 
child grows into and then out of adolescence the scope of make-believe and play 
becomes progressively smaller, whereas perhaps for that very reason the sweep of 
imagination vastly exceeds in fertile minds the occasions for real performance in 
the external environment. A child may speak as a child and play as a child, and 
in so doing find partial expression for the relentless cerebration within him; but 
when he becomes a man he must put away childish things. He is a member of an 
adult community, and must behave in accordance with all of the laws which 
thereunto appertain. 

It is sometimes painful to act like an intelligent and sane adult in a socially 
correct community. Games of chess or bridge or softball are good pastimes which 
furnish occasional relaxation, but for the grown-up these games no longer possess 
the capacity to absorb imagination and exclude reality as do the games of chil- 
dren. An adult who plays like a child is a buffoon. Even in relaxation he must 
behave in a rational and more or less conventional manner. Every waking hour 
he plays a part for the benefit of the members of his community, and few there 
are who can judge from the performance what is going on behind the scenes. The 
pretense is tiresome and unpleasant, but luckily most people can make it endur- 
able with a “‘C’est la vie” or a gritting of the teeth or a grimace that may even 
pass for a smile. 

For some poor souls, however, the strain of acting always in accordance with 
the dictates of the social censor is too great. They break down and behave in a 
manner that is called irrational, and if they persist in their folly it is generally 
thought best to have them act out their parts on a stage and in a building erected 
for their special benefit. 

The word “personality” as used by many psychologists today is intended to 
carry a meaning into which have entered several lines of theory drawn from ob- 
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servations on the conflicts between what an individual would like to do and what 
his own capacities and limitations and the prohibitions of the social order allow 
him to do. The concept is related to the original meaning of persona: a mask or 
cloak, the part assumed by an actor on the stage. The mask conceals both from 
the individual himself and from all those with whom he comes in contact the true 
nature of his inner feelings and desires. His outward behavior is a compromise 
which exposes to the public gaze only those restricted desires which meet with 
the approval of the social censor. This behavior comes to be accepted both by 
the public and by the performer as the personality of the individual. The outward 
behavior is the mask, the part which the individual has learned to play on life’s 
stage. Yet below the surface of personality may be discovered another individual 
who lives in a hidden world of memories and hopes, an individual not always un- 
like the one who appears on the stage, but sometimes radically and almost 
incredibly different. 

Every animal organism is driven inexorably in search of goals necessary to 
sustain life. The vastly greater complexity of the human organism drives man on 
not only to the pursuit of life, but also of liberty and happiness, power and wealth, 
social approval and esteem, justice and salvation, self-expression and aggrandize- 
ment, affection and admiration, et cetera ad infinitum. The list is beyond all 
reckoning, and in this world beyond all attainment. The scope of man’s desire is 
both his delight and his misery. 

Restraint of the emotions bound up with human striving and failure is regarded 
by modern students of personality as one of the main sources of irritation and 
unhappiness. If this view is correct, it must follow that any medium for the ful- 
fillment of emotional craving has therapeytic capacity of immense social and 
practical value. In this capacity resides the unique functional significance of 
music, for music is a language of emotion in the very special sense that its tonal 
design is capable of releasing in vicarious fashion the emotions which in ordinary 
mortals are inexpressible. Yet music has none of the vulgar concomitants and 
common motives of real emotion. The tertiary qualities of music exist in a realm 
of ideal and abstract sound. They are pure creation. No other human endeavor or 
accomplishment is in any way comparable. Everything else in one way or another 
reflects or portrays things. Music is no thing at all, yet by a simple paradox it 
comes out of the most inaccessible and inarticulate regions of human experience 
and reveals in tonal splendor those things which are closest to the heart of man. 

Nothing can express the height and depth and extent of emotion with anything 
like the artlessness of music. Words, pictures, images, statues, objects, landscapes, 
portraits, still life: these are all mere things, the outer manifestation of an inner 
Ding an sich. Music on the other hand, said Schopenhauer, is the Ding an sich 
itself. “Music is thus by no means like the other arts, the copy of the Ideas, but 
the copy of the Will itself, whose objectivity the Ideas are. This is why the effect 
of music is so much more powerful and penetrating than that of the other arts, 
for they speak only of shadows, but music speaks of the thing itself.” Schopen- 
hauer has not been alone in his half-mystic belief that the master-knot of human 
fate can be unravelled in only one way. Solvitur audiendo. 

The design or purpose of music is thus to give alleviating expression to the 
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inner life of emotion and will, an expression which is not an escape but rather a 
fulfillment and completion. The emotions and strivings of will and desire are em- 
bodied in music not directly, but indirectly by way of tonal designs which closely 
resemble in formal outline the inner movements of the spirit, the Gemiitsbewegun- 
gen. But here at last it may indeed be true that music becomes symbolic, for it 
seems to stand for and express the joy and sorrow of all mankind. Tonal ecstasy 
or grief takes on the meaning of reality, and the listener is profoundly moved, not 
by his own ecstasy or grief, but by the delight and satisfaction, sometimes almost 
overpowering, which come from hearing expressed in measured design what he 
himself could not possibly utter. 





MUSICAL FORM AS A GENERATIVE PROCESS! 
WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 


THE PROBLEM 


A particular musical form, as distinguished from abstract form types, is said 
to grow out of its content. Or conversely, a musical idea is often said to exercise 
a shaping influence on the particular form in which it occurs. This concept of 
form as a generative process has become axiomatic in most writing about form. 
“The initial force of a composition is the invention of some definite theme,” 
wrote Eduard Hanslick nearly a century ago, “‘. . . the principal theme being the 
center round which the branches group themselves in all conceivable ways, 
though always unmistakably related to it.’ Adding to the fourth, English 
edition of his text on musical form, the late Hugo Leichtentritt describes the 
fundamental ideas “‘which give rise to musical compositions like seeds dropped 
into fertile soil... growing and ripening into large plants or trees, bearing 
fragrant flowers and delicious fruits.’ 

Other writers further this concept of form by emphasizing that specific 
generative tendencies are “inherent” in the nature of a particular idea. “The 
forms of works of art ... vary with the qualities of the materials in which they 
are executed... . If they are executed in iron or wood or stone, they must neces- 
sarily differ in form in accordance with the inherent properties of the materials.’ 
So wrote Hubert Parry near the turn of this century.‘ More recently, Donald 
Tovey spoke of Beethoven’s forms “as arising from the inner nature of his 
materials instead of being imposed from without.” 

At this point, however, most writers stop. A few have sought to describe the 
how of the generative process in concrete terms, tracing it in varying ways and 
with varying success. Descriptions of this sort occur, for example, in Margaret 
Glyn’s exposition of “time-idiom” and “pitch-idiom”;* in Rudolf von Tobel’s 
study of Classic form and the style traits that distinguish it from Baroque or 
Romantic form;’ in Manfred Bukofzer’s chapter on “Form in Baroque Music” ;* 
and in Rudolph Reti’s attempts (often greatly labored, in the present author’s 
opinion) to show that all of the thematic material in any masterwork ultimately 
derives from one main idea, “as life is created from matter.’’® 

But no writer in the present author’s cognizance has made a systematic at- 


1 The present article includes some material essential to the organization of the author’s 
recent book, Understanding Music (especially ch. viii). The permission of Harper & 
Brothers, publishers, to include this material is gratefully acknowledged. 

2 The Beautiful in Music, trans. Gustav Cohen (7th ed., London, 1891), p. 73. 

3 Musical Form (Cambridge, 1951), ch. X and p. 452. 

4 Style in Musical Art (2d ed., London, 1924), p. 88. 

5 A Companion to Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas (London, 1935), p. 8. 

6 The Evolution of Musical Form (London, [1909]), especially pp. 134-174. 

7 Die Formenwelt der klassichen Instrumentalmusik (Bern, 1935), especially pp. 58 ff., 
33 ff., and 292 ff. 

8 Music in the Baroque Era (New York, 1947), especially pp. 359 ff. 

® The Thematic Process in Music (New York, 1951), especially chs. 5 and 6. 
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tempt to account for the why of the generative process. Why does a particular 
idea tend to generate a particular form, or at least a certain type of form? In 
what sense is the unfolding of that form inherent in the idea? Carroll Pratt agrees 
that “form obviously has some functional relation to the materials.’ Ernst 
Toch waxes metaphorical over the organic behavior of the motive, concluding in 
italics that ‘Jt, the little motif, becomes the motive, the motive power, the MOTOR.’ 
Yet, why a musical idea should behave in this way is neither questioned nor 
explained. 

To be sure, in approaching this question we head squarely into the threshold 
of music’s intangibles. Hanslick could only say that ‘the germ of development .. . 
unfortunately almost unexplained,” functions ‘in some occult manner.’? How- 
ever, the shaping process in musical form is not hidden entirely from observation 
and objective analysis. Perhaps the analogy between this process and the cellular 
growth of living matter—a convenient analogy to which nearly every writer on 
form seems to have resorted—has been taken too literally, thus drawing attention 
away from such tangible processes as do permit of objective observation. In any 
case, however little may actually be explained in words, that little must surely 
have the utmost bearing on the interdependence of form and style, which, as 
Bukofzer remarks, ‘‘is one of the most difficult and also one of the most neglected 
problems in music history.” 

The object of this article is to show how certain generative tendencies may 
actually be “inherent” in certain kinds of musical ideas. In particular, it con- 
siders the very different tendencies that seem to be inherent in two opposite 
kinds of ideas, the motive and the phrase. 

Of course, the motive and the phrase are not the only possible “cells” of musical 
form; or, rather, they hardly provide the only approach to its generative be- 
havior. Like the six blind men from Indostan who came to report on the elephant, 
various theorists have preferred various vantage points from which to view 
musical form. Lussy and d’Indy, for example, suggested broad rhythmic concepts, 
viewing form as a greatly expanded “incise.” Schenker viewed it primarily as 
the amplification in tonality of a fundamental harmonic progression (which 
became for him, however, more a skeleton than the prime cell of form). 

In the present article, the motive and the phrase are preferred partly because 
they permit of more concrete descriptions and partly because they apply more 
generally to the wide scope of musical form. By comparison with the ‘thematic 
process” as described by Reti, the processes to which the motive and the phrase 
give rise concern not only melody but involve all basic means of musical form. 
Especially interesting is the significant role that they give to texture in the shap- 
ing process, for texture itself has been much neglected as an object of careful 
study until recent years. 


10 The Meaning of Music (New York, 1931), p. 4. 

1 The Shaping Forces in Music (New York, 1948), pp. 200-201. 

12 Op. cit., p. 71. 

13 Op. cit., p. 350. 

14 The article on “Texture’’ in Harvard Dictionary of Music appears to be one of the 
first if not the first of its sort in any music dictionary. Early in this century Parry had al- 
ready devoted two chapters to musical texture (op. cit., x and xi), but he stopped short of 
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THE THEORY 


As a starting point for the arguments that follow, two basic principles may be 
recalled, both of which are as fundamental to any speculations about form as 
the overtone series is to each new exploration into the theory of harmony. One 
principle is that familiar requirement of form in every art, variety within unity. 
For the purposes of this article, it is important simply to restate that a basic 
means of achieving unity in music is by the repetition of primary material, 
and a basic means of achieving variety is by the contrast of subordinate material. 
The second principle is that equally familiar requirement of any form that occurs 
primarily in time rather than space: Such a form must unfold bit by bit, not to 
be perceived as a whole until it has ended and except by the memory; whereas a 
“space art”’—a painting, for instance—is perceived initially as a whole and only 
afterwards in more detail, remaining all the while fully in view. 

Now, @ musical motive is defined here as an idea that is incomplete, yet of primary 
interest by virtue of a characteristic pitch contour, rhythmic pattern, or harmonic 
implication. And a musical phrase is defined as an idea that is more or less com- 
plete melodically, rhythmically,.and perhaps harmonically, yet one that does not 
ordinarily stand out from its melodic context. Each of these kinds of ideas tends to 
generate its own style of continuation, or what is here called progression by 
motivic play and progression by phrase grouping. And each style exercises, in 
turn, a strong influence on the total form as it unfolds bit by bit. First, how 
may the motive function as a basic generator?"® 

1) Being “of primary interest,” the motive tends to be the chief means of 
unity. 

2) As the chief means of unity it must make a greater impression on the 
memory than any other element, which means that it tends to require more 
repetitions than any other element. 

3) Furthermore, being an incomplete idea, the motive tends to renew itself 
in an unbroken flow of repetitions, often repetitions that overlap so as to avoid 
gaps. 

4) In the motive’s many repetitions there lies a need for contrast or variety, 
which may be achieved by changes (a) of range, (b) of scale degree, (c) of metric 
position, (d) of timbre, (e) of intensity, (f) of tempo, and (g) of the motive’s 
very structure, provided the motive remains recognizable. 

These structural tendencies give rise, in turn, to broader tendencies: 

5) Repetitions and overlappings of the motive in various ranges make a 
polyphonic texture preferable if not imperative. 

6) Therefore, music generated from a motive ordinarily requires a medium 
capable of polyphonic performance such as a keyboard instrument or an ensemble, 
the latter being especially desirable when the need is felt for a contrast of in- 
tensities or timbres. 





all technical discussions. In the present author’s forthcoming History of the Sonata Idea 
textural trends have provided essential clues to the origins and nature of Classic “‘sonata- 
allegro” form. These clues have also led to the ideas advanced here. 

18 Dr. George Sherman Dickinson of Vassar College has kindly suggested the terms 
‘“‘progression,” ‘‘cursive,’’ and ‘“‘complementary,’’ besides offering other valued comments 
in connection with the following discussions of the motive and the phrase. 
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7) In the interest of the unbroken flow, suspensive or deceptive cadences be- 
come ideal progressions by which to harmonize the motive. 

8) Both the use of suspensive or deceptive cadences and the repetitions of 
the motive on different scale degrees—in fact, on more degrees than one key 
can provide—favor rapid harmonic rhythm and constant tonal flux. 

9) The tendency of the motive to repeat in a continuous braid-like texture 
results in conflicting metric accents, and hence in a rhythmic flow more like that 
of free than of metrical verse. 

10) Since the repetitions of the motive provide both unity and variety, there 
is no compelling need, and often no place, for distinctive contrasting ideas, either 
in the free voices of the texture or in the sense of clear departures and returns. 

In summary, we reach a general description of a motivic style of progression 
and of a kind of form to which it may give rise: 

11) A motive tends to engage in motivic play, which is repetition of a motive by 
exchange between several voices or sequence in the same voice, further characterized 
by constant tonal flux and irregular rhythm. This process tends in turn to generate 
a form that is monothematic and cursive. 

As a “classic” and exceptionally_pure example of this motivic process a short 
Baroque work may be cited. Bach’s four-voice “Praeludium XVI” in G minor 


(Lange. 


from The Well-Tempered Clavier, II, “grows out” of a four-note motive made 
identifiable above all by its dotted rhythmic pattern and frequently by a down- 
ward melodic leap, as illustrated here in the quotation from measures seven to 
nine. The repetitions of this motive overlap and continue in motivic play virtually 
without interruption throughout all twenty-one measures. During these measures 
variety is achieved by changes in the range of the motive, in its scale degrees, 
its metric position, and its melodic structure, but not by the introduction of any 
contrasting motive or other idea. The harmonic rhythm is rapid (often two 
changes per beat) and the motive usually ends on a suspensive harmony, the 
result being a constant shifting of tonality within this piece’s orbit of nearly 
related keys. Overlappings of the motive so that it occurs as both a masculine 
and a feminine “incise” produce almost prose-like rhythms. As is to be expected, 
the resultant form is monothematic and cursive. 

Let us see, now, how the use of the phrase may influence the musical form in 
which it occurs. We may compare its generative behavior point by point with 
that of the motive. 

1) Since the phrase ‘does not ordinarily stand out from its melodic context,” 
it is not necessarily a means of unity. 

2) If it is not a means of unity it is not likely to be repeated often. 

3) Furthermore, being “more or less complete” in itself, the phrase is a sepa- 
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rable unit that tends to come to some sort of end, with the only likely continu- 
ation being another phrase—in fact, probably a new phrase, since a phrase is 
not likely to repeat often. 

4) Variety is achieved by this juxtaposition of phrases, the result being some 
kind of complementary relationship, whether by opposition, apposition, paral- 
lelism, or other grouping. 

Again, these structural tendencies give rise to broader tendencies: 

5) Since a braid-like texture and a constant shifting of position would work 
against the clear separation of phrases, homophony and monophony rather 
than polyphony become the ideal vehicles for the phrase. 

6) Therefore, music founded on phrase grouping is ordinarily scored for 
mediums best suited to solo or solo-accompaniment performance such as that of 
voice and piano. 

7) As a “more or less complete” idea the phrase tends to end on a fairly 
conclusive cadence, often a half cadence in one phrase complemented in the 
familiar “question-answer” relationship by a more final cadence in the next. 

8) Both the tendency toward homophony and the tendency toward com- 
plementary half and final cadences within phrase groupings favor relatively 
‘slow harmonic rhythm and stable tonal plateaus. 

9) As a “more or less complete,” separable unit not ordinarily interrupted by 
overlaps, the phrase tends to fall into some regular meter, making the “‘normal”’ 
phrase the square one of four measures subdivided into two two-measure phrase 
members. 

10) In the complementary relationships of phrase grouping and the relative 
infrequence of phrase repetition, lies a basic urge toward dualism or greater 
pluralism of ideas, resulting in poly- rather than mono-thematic forms. 

In summary, this time we reach a general description of progression by phrase 
grouping and of a kind of form to which this style may give rise: 

11) A phrase invites continuation by other phrases in a homophonic or mono- 
phonic setting, leading to complementary relationships within phrase groupings 
further characterized by regular meters, square construction, and stable tonal plateaus. 
This process tends in turn to generate some variety of polythematic and what is here 
called ‘hierarchic’ design, since the same principle of complementary rhythm and 
tonality that underlies phrase grouping tends to make the successive phrase groupings 
fall into still larger ones, and so on, depending on the extent of the form. Necessarily, 
a hierarchic design is a unified, integrated, and closed form, if only because its 
largest grouping embraces all the successively lesser groupings. 

As a “classic” example of the phrase process (and a model for the type of 
analysis that Goetschius codified so thoroughly), one of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words, No. 20 in E-flat major (Op. 53, No. 2) may be cited. This Ro- 
mantic piano piece of seventy-seven measures begins with a square, four-measure 
phrase that is itself a hierarchic design in miniature, since it divides into two 
equal members, and each of these into two masculine “‘incises.’”” The phrase also 
reveals a homophonic texture, a regular meter, and a full cadence in the home 
key. It is complemented by a similarly constructed but melodically contrasted 
phrase, as shown in the accompanying example. This grouping of two phrases 
plus the succeeding grouping, which is similar though extended to three phrases, 











make up the initial unit (or what Goetschius would have called a “double 
period’’) of a still larger A-B-A grouping. The latter marks the highest level of 
this hierarchic design. Tonally, the broad organization is simply tonic-dominant- 
tonic. However, it is interesting to note that within the dominant sphere the 
tonality fluctuates considerably and the hierarchic process begins to break down. 
The explanation in the present article must be that this middle section does not 
contain a new melodic idea but rather achieves its contrast by engaging an 
element of the initial idea in motivic play. That the total form is integrated and 
closed is made obvious in this piece by the return to the A section. 


THE APPLICATION 


Thus far the demonstration of a generative process in musical form has been 
applied only to two clearly defined and sharply opposed styles, both generally 
recognized in present-day form analysis. The arguments for this process were 
based on comparatively narrow, mutually exclusive definitions of ‘‘motive’” and 
‘“‘phrase,”’ and illustrated by ideal examples such as might only be found in 
certain very limited periods of music history. If our theory about the process 
itself is valid then some trace of this process ought to be discernible wherever 
either the motive or the phrase is to be found as defined here. On the other hand, 
since styles in art change constantly, from composer to composer and era to 
era, it is obvious that the more extensively the theory is applied the more it must 
be qualified. In fact, two new and important style criteria may be found in the 
extent to which either the basic generators or their generative processes vary 
from what is here called the norm or ideal. For example, in the successive eras 
of Western music to what extent has the motive itself undergone structural 
alterations as one means of variety during motivic play? Or, to what extent has 
the phrase departed from a square structure of two, four, or eight measures? 
Merely to suggest possible applications of such criteria, a few random generaliza- 
tions may be ventured, first regarding the motive and then regarding the phrase. 

1) In the Gregorian chant of the Early Christian era the question of motivic 
play can hardly be raised, since even the sequence is employed only infrequently. 

2) In both Medieval and Renaissance music motivic play often occurs, and 
especially in the later instrumental music free of a text. But the motive itself 
may not retain its identity very clearly. In the first place, neither the tonal nor 
the metric drive is strong enough to give it a striking individuality. Second, it 
undergoes structural changes freely in the interest of pliable polyphony. Third, 
it usually trails off into a free melodic line without well-defined limits. And 


fourth, it is easily disguised by such intellectual devices as inversion or retro- 
grade motion. 
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3) In Baroque music (not merely late Baroque music), motivic play is second 
“only to therough-bass as a style trademark, the motive itself retaining its melodic 
and especially its rhythmic identity very clearly, as we have seen. 

4) In Classic music the clear Baroque motive continues to operate, although 
the motivic play is largely confined to a development rather than a simple presen- 
tation of ideas, as illustrated in the “sonata-allegro” form. “‘Development”’ here 
refers among other things to almost organic extensions, shortenings, and re- 
castings of the motive. 

5) In Romantic music the motive is used not only in motivic play but as a 
kind of character tag that reappears only intermittently and in various guises. 
Berlioz’ “idée fixe,”’ Liszt’s “thematic transformation,” Brahms’ “basic motive,” 
Wagner’s “leitmotif,” and Franck’s “cyclical treatment”’ all refer to the use of a 
motive that unifies, yet undergoes profound changes of character through 
changes in melody, rhythm, dynamics, harmonic and textural setting, tempo, and 
manner of performance. 

6) In Modern music the motive often undergoes what Cecil Gray aptly 
termed “the organic growth of a germ idea’’—frequently several such growths, as 
though every ramification of the idea were to be explored. Copland’s method of 
toying nervously with an idea is typical of this treatment. 

The accompanying example is invented to suggest how the same series of 
tones, in which the pitch contour is loosely retained, might be differently applied 
or altered as a motive in different eras. 
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Now some random generalizations may be ventured regarding the use of 
regular phrases in different eras: 

1) In the non-metrical chant of the Early Christian era regular phrases would 
have been out of place. When they did eventually make their way into the chant 
along with metrical rhyming schemes, the chant’s decline was at hand. 

2) In the strictest polyphony of both Medieval and Renaissance sacred 
music regular phrases are naturally exceptional. But they occur often in the 
secular music, especially the instrumental dances, dance songs, and minstrelsy. 
In fact, regular phrases are commonly listed among the influences of secular 
music on subsequent sacred music. 

3) In Baroque music the more compelling meter and harmony favored greater 
regularity in phrase structure. But as before, this regularity occurs less in poly- 
phony than in music of lighter texture, especially the final dances of the suite 
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and the quicker arias in opera. And even then, after the first four-measure phrase 
or so, the music usually trails off into light motivic play. 

4) In the pure “ethos” styles of Classic music the square phrase becomes for 
the first time the normal phrase, more so, for example, with the law-abiding 
Mozart than with the somewhat nonconformist Haydn. Indeed, it was the 
square phrase against which Beethoven was already rebelling when he made his 
well-known complaint about the “tyranny of the bar line.” 

5) In Romantic music regular phrases remained the norm. Composers who 
sought to shake off the curse of regularity usually preferred only to disguise 
rather than to escape it. Chopin disguises the regularity of one phrase, for 
example, by not making it exactly parallel in structure to the phrase before it—by 
varying an internal rhythm, omitting an upbeat, or changing from a masculine 
to a feminine ending. 

6) In Modern music regular phrases have generally been almost studiously 
avoided except as an archaism by a sophisticate like Satie. Certainly, the pre- 
dilection for efficient polyphony, primitive rhythms, or the freedom of prose is 
hardly conducive to regular phrases. 

The accompanying example is invented to suggest how an actual square phrase 
by Mozart (K. 465) might be drawn out by Bach, de-regularized by Haydn, 
disguised by Chopin, and avoided by Copland. 
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Further qualifications of generation by way of motivic play or phrase group- 
ing would be required if we were to delve into the crossing of these ‘‘ideal’’ 
processes that is to be expected in all but the simplest and purest forms. For 
instance, the subject of a Bach fugue is more likely to approximate a phrase 
than a motive, as these terms were defined here. Yet the predominant style of 
progression in a fugue is motivic play (usually based on some element of that 
subject) rather than phrase grouping. This is said notwithstanding superficial 
resemblances between the subject-answer relationship in a fugal exposition and 
the question-answer relationship in many phrase groupings. And the resultant 
form in fugal writing is ordinarily cursive and monothematic rather than hier- 
archic and polythematic. On the other hand, the basic idea in many Chopin 
études (or in the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, for that matter) 
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is a motive. Yet the predominant style of progression is certainly phrase group- 
ing, with the motive’s repetitions falling into clear four-measure phrases. And 
the resultant form is certainly both hierarchic and polythematic. In each form, 
the fugue as well as the étude, it is the prevailing texture that seems to determine 
which style of progression will predominate. , 

In the variation principle both processes may be said to operate, though at 
different levels. Within each variation some element or embellishment of the 
theme is likely to be engaged in motivic play. Over an entire set of variations 
complementary groupings occur—sometimes veritable “movements,” as in the 
finale of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony—suggesting the broader levels of a hierarchic 
design. It then becomes quite possible to regard the same set of variations as 
either cursive or closed in its total form. 

Finally, by approaching musical form as a generative process one may often 
gain new insight into the origins and nature of particular styles and forms. Again, 
it is merely possible to suggest some applications. Thus, the gallant style and the 
forms to which it gave rise are generally regarded as transitional, coming as they 
do between the peaks of Baroque and Classic music. How true this concept is 
from the standpoint of our two generative processes is made clear by putting 
each step of each process to the test. In the keyboard music of Domenico Scar- 
latti, for example, the ideas, their recurrence, the rhythm, the texture, the tonal- 
ity, and the resultant forms all seem to come midway between those in the sharply 
opposed processes described earlier. 

Or to take the “problem” of Modern music, the most significant change from 
the standpoint of this article has been a gradual but sure shift from phrase 
grouping back to motivic play as the predominant style of progression. Whether 
the much discussed crisis in tonality has been the cause or the consequence of 
this shift may be only a chicken-or-the-egg question. But motivic play can ac- 
count in a rather remarkable way for the fluid tonality, the rhythmic irregularity, 
the departure from complete melodies stated in complete phrases, and various 
other of the motive’s “symptoms” that prevail in Modern music. The structural 
result of this shift has been an equally gradual but sure undermining of the 
hierarchic designs. Probably the undermining is not a conscious process, since 
composers continue to use the titles of standardized hierarchic designs—rondo 
or sonata, for example. However, the effects can be observed clearly enough. 
There is the prevalence of polyphonic over homophonic texture. There is the 
tendency toward monothematic music; even when a second idea is present it is 
usually so bound up with or closely related to the first that it is more of a variant 
than a contrast or complement. There is in the sonata the more or less continual 
development of an idea rather than one formal development section or a simple, 
complete statement followed by a departure to something else. There is strong 
rhythmic drive, perhaps stronger than ever before in Western music, but chiefly 
at the pulse rather than the metric level. There is the frequent introduction of 
fugal form. There is the tendency to cut short or discard the complementary 
unit at the highest hierarchic level—the recapitulation in ‘sonata-allegro” 
form, for example. And above all there is the effacement of seams and joints, 
the progression in an unbroken flow, that can only be achieved by motivic play 
itself, motivic play that has become as malleable and slick as today’s plastics. 





THE IMAGE OF THE CLOWN* 
WOLFGANG M. ZUCKER 


The clown is a grotesquely comical figure appearing in the folklore, customs, 
plays, and artistic expressions of all civilizations and all ages. In spite of wide 
local and temporal variations this figure has some universally characteristic fea- 
tures. He evokes laughter and gives some strange psychological satisfaction by 
an appearance and a behavior that elsewhere in society are repudiated, abhorred, 
and despised. He is not only allowed but even expected to act and to speak in a 
way which his audience, while being amused, considers entirely improper, inade- 
quate, and out of order. Whether he is a court jester! or the harlequin of the 
popular comedy,’ the Fool of the Elizabethan stage,* or merely a pathetic hunch- 
back and cripple in the town tavern or at the village fair,* he always is separated 
from the audience that laughs at him by his queer and contrary behavior, attire, 
and speech. His very universality seems to indicate that we have to do with an 
archetype, preceding and transcending the field of aesthetic expression. It is the 
meaning and significance of this archetype with which this paper deals. 

At the beginning it must be clarified that the clown does not necessarily belong 
to the list of actors of the stage comedy, although he often plays guest roles in it 
and although the persons of the comical theater often use his tricks for being more 
funny. Not every character that makes us laugh is a clown: neither the Spanish 
Captain of the Commedia dell’ Arte nor the perennial cuckold, neither Don 
Quixote nor Tristram Shandy, (or if references to the contemporary scene are 
permissible) neither Groucho Marx nor Milton Berle is a clown. He is to be dis- 
tinguished both from the person who is funny against his will and from the witty 
wisecracker. At weddings in ancient Rome, long before there was a stage comedy, 
jesters appeared in rustic costumes and recited rather obscene verses, the so- 
called ‘‘Fescennines.” They spoke Etruscan and were laughed at without being 
understood.’ Harpo Marx, the clown brother of the witty joker, never said a 
word, nor did the original Charlie Chaplin. 

Of course, the clown is not always mute or un-understandable. He changes 
mask, appearance, and behavior as often as his audience, but he is always funny 
before he has opened his mouth. Clumsily falling or stumbling he enters the 
stage, and from the first moment he has left propriety behind. He cannot be 
identified with any of the known roles of his contemporary social order, but he is 
immediately recognized; he is deliberately outlandish and yet undoubtedly 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics in Bronxville, 
N. Y., December 30, 1952. 

1 Barbara Swain, Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (N. Y. 
1932). 

3 a W. Beaumont, The History of the Harlequin (London 1926). 

3 A.M. Busby, Development of the Fool in the Elizabethan Drama (London 1923). 

40. E. Klapp, ‘‘The Fool as Social Type,’”? American Journal of Sociology, LV (Sept. 
1949). 

tein Cheney, The Theatre (N. Y. 1929). 
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familiar. His costume is grotesquely out of fashion and yet not without glamor 
and elegance. He certainly cannot boast wealth, yet his poverty is not pathetic. 
He has neither office nor recognizable vocation, but he can do practically every- 
thing and may therefore often appear in the role of a resourceful servant. With- 
out question his presence is accepted, although he actually does not belong any- 
where; either he does not know or he disregards all conventions, but at the same 
time he is able to extricate himself with hundreds of tricks from the most un- 
pleasant situations. Neither family nor home is his own, frequently he gets 
whipped, and unheroically he complains about it, but we do not feel too much 
pity for him. His part in the general game is to receive the earboxings from and 
for everyone; yet, like those bulgy toy figures with heavy round bottoms, he 
stands up after every blow.* Sometimes we may doubt whether the clown is 
human. 

The contradictory sides of the clown image often separate and incarnate them- 
selves into two distinct but complementary characters. They belong essentially 
together, and where there is one, there is also the other. In the popular Roman 
comedy we find the two “Zanni,’” Arlechino and Brighella. Arlechino is lanky 
and mobile, quick in thinking and action, full of cunning and scheming, not very 
brave, but resourceful in all dangerous moments; he definitely has no feeling for 
honor or dignity; usually he gets away without punishment. In the language of 
the psychologist he is leptosome or ectomorph. His counterpart is the fat and 
ugly Brighella, slow, dull, and voluptuous, an enormous eater, obscene in gesture 
and word, an endomorph, who always gets a terrific beating—but he can stand 
it. Both “Zanni’’ are servants, but this does not really define them because their 
service is most incidental and not at all reliable. It just gives them plenty of 
opportunity for performing their irresponsible pranks. 

This pair can be found everywhere; while the comedians on the Greek vases 
appear as overstuffed masks with fat bellies and behinds, shamelessly exposing 
dangling phalli and grinning with ugly faces, the German Eulenspiegel and the 
Turkish Nasr Eddin are slick and slender, never embarrassed for an impudent 
answer and always ready for a malicious trick. Shakespeare has them both: King 
Lear’s Fool and Prospero’s Caliban. In Moliére’s and Kleist’s comedy they are 
Jupiter’s Mercury and Amphitryon’s Zosias. The mythology of Finnegans Wake 
is representing the pair in hundreds of variations,’ but they all go back to the 
double archetype of the “Ulysses”: the sensuous, plump, kidney-frying Leopold 
Blum and the homeless rationalist Stephen Dedalus, who, as his friend puts it, 
“has the cursed Jesuit strain, only it is injected the wrong way.” 

As contrary as the pair appears, it is one entity. The two characters are the 
two facets of the one archetype, two “hypostases” of one “‘ousia.”” Versatile ra- 
tionality and obscene sensuality belong essentially together, because they are 
both taboo-breaking assaults on, some hierarchical mythological order. They are 


6 In Russian the expregsion ‘‘Wanka Stanka” means originally such a toy, but is used 
for people who can never be completely defeated by any misfortune. The German equiva- 
lent ‘‘Stehaufmaennchen” has a slightly derogatory connotation. 

7 Preserved in the modern American vocabulary as “‘zany.”’ 

8 J. Campbell and H. M. Robinson, A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake (New York 1944). 
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the characteristics of people who do not belong. The unifying symbolic image in 
pre-classical Greece is Hermes, the god of the rational psyche and of the phallus.° 
His counterpart in Egypt is Toth, the god of the scribes in the shape of a monkey. 
In Highland Gaelic the very word for “brain” is equivalent with impudence, the 
lack of pudor. It is therefore not surprising when in the astrological and alchemis- 
tic prints of the Renaissance we find the sign of Mercury-Hermes as that of the 
jesters and comedians. The wooden sword of the Harlequin—surviving as the 
paddle of our fraternity freshmen during the saturnalia of pledge week—may 
thus be nothing else but the staff of Hermes, the Caducaeus. This phallic symbol 
is in the hand of the multishaped god, when he as psychopompos leads the souls 
of the slain heroes into the world of irreal shadows, as his medieval counterpart, 
the Piper of Hamlin, dressed like a harlequin, leads with his flute the children into 
the underworld. The same relationship is expressed in a medieval German ordi- 
nance about the mock damages to be granted to the lawless jesters. When as- 
saulted unjustly, they were allowed to beat with their cudgels the shadows of 
their offenders. 

The connection between the clown and the devil thus is obvious and probably 
always was. In the passion plays of Valenciennes the role of the devil was always 
given to the funniest of the comedians, and as late as in Shakespeare’s days the 
popular comedian Tarleton published a book under the title News from Purga- 
tory. The devil as clown is the antagonist of the whole cosmic order, but he is not 
a power in his own right. He himself is part of this order. Unlike the Zoroastrian 
Ahriman he is not a principle rivaling the hierarchy of the divine, but he is the 
distortion of the divine, the leftsided reflection of the right. In Goethe’s Faust, 
Mephisto calls himself mockingly “‘Old Iniquity,’’° and the mockery is directed 
as much against himself as against what is called “Equity.” The medieval devil 
is out of balance, lopsided, but no ultimate danger. ‘In the causes of evil,” says 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘“‘we do not proceed to infinity, but reduce all evils to some 
good cause, whence evil follows accidentally.” The devil is nothing else but a 
“stinker,’”’ ugly, monstrous, and at the same time a clever rationalist, a rabulist, 
able to distort holy Equity. As Caliban says to the divine Prospero, the devil 
could say to God, “You taught me language, and my profit on’t is: I know how 
to curse.” 

The devil, and with him our clown, has to be understood as the Germans some- 
times call him, as the ‘‘Widersacher,” the attorney of the other side, the counter- 
part. He just would not exist if the Divine did not. Lessing once discovered that 
the harlequin of the antique comedy was the table parasite,” and there would 
not be a parasite without a rich table. The ridiculous presupposes the sublime, 
and the sublime in princely graciousness permits the presence of the ridiculous. 

® Onions, Origins of European Thought (N. Y. 1951). 

1 Part II ‘‘Klassische Walpurgisnacht: 

Mephisto: Mit vielen Namen glaubt man mich zu nennen— 
Sind Briten hier? Sie reisen sonst so viel. . . 
Sie zeugten auch: im alten Biihnenspiel 
Sah man mich dort als Old Iniquity.”... 


1 Summa Theologica, Q. 49, Art 3, Repl. Obj. 6. 
12 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 86th Chapter. 
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Nothing can illustrate this point better than the famous Feast of Fools, which, 
in spite of numerous prohibitions and attempted suppressions, was celebrated 
in many Catholic churches from the 12th to as late as the 17th century. Coincid- 
ing with the season of the Twelve Nights and the Roman Saturnalia, it signifi- 
cantly seems to have originated from the celebration of the festival of the Cir- 
cumcision. In practice and in intention it was a parodic blasphemy of the Holy 
Mass, a devil’s mass. The altar was desecrated as a table for eating and drinking 
and playing dice, a mock service was performed, in which instead of the ‘‘Kyrie,” 
the “‘Allelujah,” and the “Gratias Deo,” the attendance brayed “‘he-haw, he- 
haw,” and finally an ass was brought into the church and venerated as the most 
sacred. A record of the cathedral of Sens informs us that the signal for the com- 
mencement of this black mass was the moment when, in the ordinary solemn 
service, the words were read: “He has put down the mighty from their seat and 
has exalted the humble and the meek.” At this moment the lower clergy jumped 
up, shouted these words again and again, threw the higher clerics out of the 
church and took over for as long as the feast lasted. They put masks on, brought 
bottles out, ate and gambled, brayed and elected officers with titles as bishop 
and pope, duke and king."* The boy bishop of some Christmas celebrations in 
western Europe and the cowls on the fools’ caps of our Christmas merrymakers 
are leftovers from this strange feast. 

One may be inclined to see in so drastic an example of clownery an expression 
of some latent class struggle, a symbolic revolt of the underprivileged against 
their masters. This is indeed the interpretation which Ernest Renan gives to the 
archetype of the clown in his Caliban, a Philosophical Drama Continuing The 
Tempest.“ Caliban is for Renan the symbolization of the proletariat, suppressed 
since ancient times by the magical mythological power of its aristocratic rulers. 
In this play Caliban becomes conscious of the myth on which the masters based 
their power and says: ‘“These little devils which gave me fits in the thunderstorm, 
these little monkeys which tantalized me with their grimaces, these wild cats 
that gnawed my legs, all that was horrible—but what was worse: it was not true!” 
Prospero himself, after Caliban has broken the spell, understands what enabled 
him to do so: ‘The Calibans are immune from magic, because they are insensitive 
and believe in nothing. They could not see the Olympians, even if the heavens 
were opened for them.” 

Elegant as such an interpretation may be, it hardly grasps the whole problem. 
What meaning has the clown for his audience? Those who laugh about him sel- 
dom or never identify themselves with him. The standard bearer of a class revolt, 
the hero who challenges the mythological order, is protagonist of a tragedy, and 
where the comedian ridicules some old institutions as in Beaumarchais’ ‘“Fig- 
aro,””® the old hierarchy has already cracked up and the audience applauds its 
own victory. But our clown limps from the stage, defeated and beaten up, and 
the audience applauds with relieving laughter his defeat. 


13H. Boehme, Art. ‘‘Narrenfest’’ in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyclopaedie (1903). 

“4 Drames Philosophiques (Paris 1888). 

15 Cf. the informative analysis of Beaumarchais’ success (Barber of Seville—1775 and 
Marriage of Figaro—1784) in H. Taine, L’Ancien Régime (1875). 
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The clown, in fact, rather confirms than undermines the mythological order. 
There is no identification of the spectators with the medieval jester, with Arle- 
quino or Chaplin’s Charlie. On the contrary, the comical effect of the clown is 
founded on the distance between him and his audience. He is a counter image of 
the sublime from which the audience is separated by an equally large distance. 
The spectator is the man in the middle, participating neither in the world of the 
angels nor that of the devil. The clown, in spite of his monstrosity, is still human 
enough to serve as an object of comparison; but the gods and the mythological 
masters also have human features. Man feels painfully his separation from the 
unattainable heights of those above him, but his pain is alleviated by the discov- 
ery that there still exists somebody as far removed from man as man is from God. 
The merry laughter about the clown is not different from the laughter of the 
children in front of a monkey cage. 

If the clown, as we have tried to show, is this devil who by his very existence 
affirms the rule of the divine, then it follows that he must always change his face 
as the sacred order undergoes changes. It is a long and sometimes confusing road 
that leads from the “Lord of Disorder’’ of the Middle Ages and the Fool of the 
Renaissance down to the enigmatic comical character of our own days, but in this 
metamorphosis there is clearly reflected the process of democratization that dur- 
ing the last four hundred years has transformed the cosmic and social order of 
the Western world. When in the 18th century the deistic God is politely relegated 
into a dangerless remoteness, when He is vaguely spoken of as a First Cause or 
abstract principle, then also the devil loses his personal directness and deft 
monstrosity. Out of Lear’s Fool comes the rationalistic barber Figaro, who 
knows his masters much too intimately not to criticize and utilize their foibles. 
And the monster Caliban changes into Papageno,'* a harmless nature boy. Com- 
pared with the old archetype, they both are tame, civilized, and fundamentally 
amiable. Their witty impudence and insolence can be applauded with good 
conscience. Why not? The masters themselves do not take the traditional sacred 
order too seriously any more. One wears masks in daily life and thus becomes 
indefinable; audacious adventurers like Cagliostro or Casanova can rise to the 
highest ranks in the social order. 

This domestication of the originally rebellious archetype is true even for Wat- 
teau. His harlequins, as far as their outward appearance goes, are hardly distin- 
guishable from the graceful masks in which an elegant society seeks randomness 
and indefinability. It is important to see that those fétes galantes indeed wiped 
out the difference between the stage actor and his audience, while the pastoral 
masquerades rather emphasized the unbridgeable gap between the crude farmers 
and their playful lords. If, however, Watteau cooperated in the construction of a 
weightless world in which everything is comedy, he nevertheless, like nobody 
else, expressed at the same time the melancholy and the ennui accompanying 
such loss of directness. His harlequins are in a universal sense sad and so antici- 
pate something that in the 20th century will become the essential interpretation 
of the old image. With the aphorism “In tristitia hilaritate hilaris tristis,”” Gior- 


16 In fact the ‘“Magic Flute” presents the clown in a double role: Papageno and Mono- 
stratos. The latter is in his appearance nearer to Caliban, but he is more evil than comical. 
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dano Bruno had once expressed as a thought what Watteau could make visible 
in a picture, and only inadequately can we translate the depth of such insight 
with the English words: In the state of sadness the clown expresses through his 
clowneries how sad he is. 

When the Third Estate assumes full power, the old clown is dead as the old 
God is dead. But now a new myth rises, an unmythological, antimythological 
myth. It is the identification of the person with a social role in the all-encompass- 
ing process of production. Profession, office, social status are no longer considered 
temporal dresses of which the person will be divested when death calls him off 
the stage, but they now are the very essence of the person. The concept of playing 
a role, so easily accepted in the preceding centuries and expressed in their predi- 
lection for costumes and masquerades, falls into disrepute. Playing a role is now 
understood as a dishonest disguising of what one really is and repudiated as a 
deliberate lie. What place had the clown there? He had none, and no century was 
poorer in comical figures than the 19th. Diderot, the philosopher of the Third 
Estate, bad already clearly set out the program. The comedy, he had suggested,” 
should not concern itself with comical characters but with easily recognizable 
social roles and professions. Only with them could the spectator identify himself, 
and only from them could he learn the moral lesson. The 19th century followed 
this advice closely. The clown was banned from the stage; instead the artist him- 
self was directed into the existence and position of the clown. Now the reserva- 
tions of the Left Bank, Chelsea, and Schwabing were created, and there the artist 
was expected to live as a colorful bohemian, comparable to the pearl-studded 
gypsies who are permitted to tell fortunes on the English race courses. 

Renan’s “Caliban” and Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci” expressed clearly what the 
clown was supposed to be in that age. It seems that the century of the victorious 
Third Estate simply could not suffer an image without definition of its social role. 
Thus Renan, quite in conformance with Comte’s universal historical scheme, 
made out of the clown the man who has conquered mythology and metaphysics 
and become a positive philosopher. Leoncavallo on the other hand offered an 
even deadlier interpretation. For him asfor innumerable other circus stories, from 
the “Singing Fool” to Chaplin’s ‘‘Limelight,”’ the clown had become the hero of 
an individualistic novel, a character with a private life full of tragedy, passion, 
and sentimentality. Clowning was the incidental profession of a man with whom 
the spectator could identify himself, and his grotesque costume was only a self- 
denying disguise, under which brave hearts beat passionately for women, chil- 
dren, or professional success. With this development the clown ceased to be 
comical. He now became psychological and tragic. True, the painters in their 
longing for color paid attention to him, but even for them he was no longer comi- 
cal; he was a picturesque archaism in a drab, colorless world, a nostalgic remem- 
brance of things pastArlequino now belonged to the lofty realm of the ballet, 
he himself became almost sublime; but of course nobody believed in the sublime 
anyway. The painters of the 19th century showed us the clown as he appears to 
be, not what he is—but what else could an Impressionist intend? 

Is this then the end‘of the clown? The evidence of our own days speaks against 


17 Discourses following ‘‘Le Fils Naturel*? 1757. 


/ 
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such an assumption. In the 20th century the clown seems again to be very much 
alive and has resumed his function of being the ‘‘Widersacher,” the counter- 
attorney against a myth, which at the same time he affirms. It is another myth 
than in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the 19th century, and it is there- 
fore another clown. I want to concentrate on the two outstanding types: on 
Picasso’s variations of the old theme and on Charlie Chaplin, the old one with 
cane, derby hat, and moustache. Picasso’s clown is the harlequin in the tradi- 
tional costume, not in colorful action but in a kind of puzzled rest. Like La Tour’s 
pastel of the famous comedian Tommasino, Picasso’s harlequin has taken the 
mask from his face and lets the spectator see what he really is. But an audience 
accustomed to the dramatic psychology of Leoncavallo or the hopeful sociology 
of Renan would be bitterly disappointed by the result of this demasking. The face 
of the actor who plays the role of the clown is as much mask as the piece of cloth 
in his hand. He is neither comical nor tragic, neither torn by passions nor amused. 
If anything at all, he expresses bewilderment, loss, and homelessness. This clown 
is neither in agreement with nor in protest against the world; he neither suffers 
from it nor does he enjoy it. It is the face of Camus’ “Stranger,” the image of 
marginality. Mask and person are once more identical. Is this anything to laugh 
about? 

Chaplin too is marginal in an absolute sense. Completely outside the order of 
the world, he has not climbed even the lowest rung of the social ladder, and he 
will never do it. Society has no role for him, it exists without him, as he manages 
to exist without it. Chaplin is by no means resentful of the social order, he accepts 
all the standards of conventional decency, and when he nonchalantly flicks a 
speck of dust from his lapels or arrogantly polishes his nails, he bows to the value 
system of a class to which his audience looks up. He is not the speaker of the 
underprivileged; it is only his usual misfortune if behind him striking workers 
line up with red banners and revolutionary slogans. He remains indefinable and 
enigmatic; but just because he does not belong anywhere, he can elegantly and 
almost effortlessly handle the most bewildering situations. He always survives, 
not as a victor and not as a hero, but surviving itself is already a stunning vic- 
tory. Between being pushed around and beaten up he can break any convention 
and can even work miracles, detached and indifferent as a sleepwalker. 

Indeed Picasso’s clown and Charlie Chaplin belong together, and together they 
restore the eternal archetype to its completeness. But where is the acknowledged 
hierarchy of which this clown is the mirror reflection, the counterpart? Where is 
there any sacred myth, after the 19th century had completed its job of demytho- 
logizing the cosmos? A hundred years before Picasso and Chaplin the then still 
young Hegel had expressed the answer in a prophetic word, which at his time 
could hardly be understood, but which now becomes more and more transparent: 
“The religious consciousness of our age is determined by the knowledge that God 
is dead.’”® This was, of course, not the proclamation of a positivistic atheism like 
the philosophy of Renan’s Caliban, but the definition of modern religiosity, in 


8 In his essay ‘‘Glauben und Wissen”’ 1802, cf. Early theological writings by Hegel (Chi- 
cago 1948), p. 36 ff. 
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which the religious is posited as the paradox against rationality.” Paraphrased 
for God’s counterpart, Hegel’s words then read: The comical consciousness of our 
age is determined by the knowledge that the clown is dead. The clown of the 20th 
century does not laugh, and our laughter about him is always sad. And yet he is 
humorous, because in his detachnent, which always makes him stand outside 
“Modern Times,” the audience, while itself still caught in bewildered helpless- 
ness, guesses the possibility of freedom and hope.” In a world which tends toward 
an absolute functionalization of the human, where man, faced with the myth of 
an unchangeable mechanism, drops into stupor, while he is manipulated and 
directed by powers out of his reach and his understanding—in such a world the 
clown becomes necessary again, as the one who affirms by denying. 


19 Cf. Kierkegaard, Postscript (Princeton 1944), p. 197, also Tillich, Systematic Theology 
(Chicago 1951), p. 57, Casserley, The Christian in Philosophy (N. Y. 1949), p. 180 f. 

2 Kierkegaard, Postscript, p. 243. Humor is ‘“‘the last terminus a quo in connection with 
the problem of determining the Christian.” 





THE ROOTS OF THE JAVANESE DRAMA 
JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


Among the races and peoples of Indonesia, the Javanese not only constitute 
the largest single group, but they are culturally also among the most advanced 
people of the area. Their ancient folk theater is a unique art form, alive and vi- 
brant with their social and cultural traditions, and has maintained itself as a 
popular and major source of aesthetic enjoyment despite the cataclysmic changes 
of Western colonial control, war, revolution, and national independence. Though 
it has subtly altered in the course of time, it has never strayed far from the origi- 
nal religious and social setting whence it sprung. Indeed an understanding of the 
social and cultural background of the Javanese theater, with which this paper is 
largely concerned, is indispensable to a proper appreciation of its artistic sig- 
nificance. 

In the course of time the Javanese theater has developed several types of pro- 
duction. The first and oldest, and the one which this paper seeks to analyze, is 
the wayang poerwa (or wayang koelit), a shadow play, which utilizes flat, leather 
puppets. The second form, wayang gedog, is identical with the first except for the 
repertoire of enacted stories. The third type, wayang kelitik, utilizes flat but 
wooden puppets. There may also be minor differences with the first two types in 
the techniques of the performance. The fourth variety, wayang golék, uses round, 
wooden puppets, dressed up or swathed in traditional Javanese garb. The fifth 
type, topéng, is performed by masked persons, who communicate the story by 
way of pantomine, while the stage director relates the plot to the audience and 
otherwise acts as a commentator. The sixth form, wayang wong, uses unmasked, 
usually male actors, who themselves speak. The seventh form, the wayang béber, 
has largely disappeared. It was a performance based on showing prints and pic- 
tures to the audience, along with a commentary by the director. The eighth 
variety, wayang madja, invented by Pangeran A. A. Mangkoenegara IV, a Java- 
nese prince, and the ninth, wayang langendrijan, which is like the wayang wong 
except that the dialogue is in poetry not prose, have similarly fallen into disuse.! 
In recent times a tenth and still another type has become popular, namely the 
wayang suluh. It resembles a puppet play, less frequently makes use of screens or 
shadows, and instead of using traditional Javanese heroes and stories is concerned 
with contemporary historical events, such as the recent revolution, airplane at- 
tacks, the negotiations between nationalist leaders and the Dutch, and so on.? 
It is likely that the first two forms are the oldest and they are certainly still the 
most widespread, while the other types have developed out of them, or have been 
invented at the Javenese courts, enjoy a certain popularity and then largely 
disappear, except on formal festive occasions when they may still be seen. The 

1 For these wayang types see article ‘‘Toneel,’? Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indié, 
2nd. ed. (The Hague, Leyden, 1921), IV, 395. 


2D. H. Burger, ‘‘Structuurveranderingen in de Javaanse samenleving,’’ Indonesié, 
TIT (1949), 110. 
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wayang poerwa and the wayang gedog are the most enduring popular forms of the 
theater, however, and therefore this analysis will be concerned with them. 


The actual techniques in the performance of wayang poerwa give many clues 
to the social background of this type of theater. The play is performed by a spe- 
cial puppeteer (dalang), who crouches in front and to the side of a large white 
linen screen (kelir), edged in red, which is placed in a wooden frame (panggoeng). 
Behind the screen stands a copper lamp (blentjong). The dalang casts the shadows 
of the puppets (wayang or ringgit) and of the accessories (ritjikan), representing 
weapons and horses, on the screen. On the chest (kotjah) in which the puppets 
are kept there are two or three strips of metal (keprak) against which the pup- 
peteer kicks with his feet, creating a drumming sound, to imitate the noise of 
battle. In his hand he holds a small hammer of wood, in order to direct the musi- 
cians (usually a gamelan group) seated behind him. The puppets in the wayang 
poerwa are between twenty-four and thirty-four inches long, presenting a profile 
view, with heads out of proportion to the size of the bodies, and sticklike, loose 
arms, that can be manipulated by small reeds. The faces are grossly distorted, 
with long noses and grimacing smiles, and are altogether awe-inspiring. The pup- 
peteer speaks the dialogue of the puppets, interspersed with descriptions and 
recitations. The theatrical literature and the story of the play (lakon) are sub- 
divided into several categories. There is the jantoeran or narrative presentation, 
the soeloek or recitation, the potjopan or dialogue, the penantang or speech of incite- 
ment to combat, the prenesan or amorous language, and the banolan or droll 
story. 

The socio-religious background of the wayang poerwa performance is evident 
from a host of details. Before the performance there is a brief offering to the 
ghosts and ancestral spirits (sajén) during which incense is burned. The form of 
the puppets, and the fact that they are used in a shadow play is believed to be 
inspired by the notion that they are ghosts, and represent the mythical culture 
heroes and forefathers of the Javanese. For example the most frequent characters 
in the banolan are Semar, Petroek, Nalagareng and Bagong, monstrously dis- 
torted puppets, who are probably “the original representatives of the old, genu- 
ine Javanese ancestors.’* Furthermore certain parts of the wayang literature 
have a ceremonial function, some are recited during the seventh month of a 
woman’s pregnancy, others during the ceremonious cutting of the umbilical cord 
of a newborn child. Finally, as will be shown, the subject matter of the stories 
reflects the social dualism in ancient Javanese society. On the one hand these 
stories derive from ancient Javanese myths and also from the legends of the 
struggle between the Pandawas and Kaurawas. Both these categories of stories 
reflect the influence of the Indian epics Mahabharata and Ramayana. In the case 
of the wayang gedog, which is identical with the wayang poerwa except in the 
stories enacted, the action deals with the figure of Pandji, a combination of 
Hermes and Till Ulenspiegel in Indonesian literature, whose contradictory and 
dualistic nature Rassers has shown to have the closest possible connection with 
the dualism in the traditional and now half-forgotten Javanese social ordering.‘ 

3 “Toneel,”’ p. 397. 

4W.H. Rassers, De Pandji Roman (Diss., Leyden; Antwerp, 1922). 
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The meaning of the Javanese drama, and of the wayang poerwa and the wayang 
gedog in particular can only be understood against the background of this tradi- 
tional dualism in Javanese society. This society appears originally to have been 
based on the division of a single tribe, into two exogamous halves or phratries, 
which in the course of time assumed the religious-social function of clans, with a 
well-developed mutual connubial relationship, in which cross-cousin marriage 
came to be preferred.* The two clans ultimately developed their own totemism, 
as well as an entire system of correspondences and classifications of objects in 
the world around them.‘ In the course of time, each clan split into two subclans, 
which lost their original connection with the mother clan from which they had 
sprung. The subclans similarly assumed an intricate mutual connubial relation- 
ship, asymmetric in character with a preference for cross-cousin marriage, one 
unit receiving women from another and giving its own females to a third unit. 
These four clan subdivisions constitute the basic pattern of Javanese rural organi- 
zation at the dawn of history, and survivals of it may still be found in the fourfold 
character of village organization today, whereby four village units stand in a 
so-called montjapat relationship with each other.’ The advent of kingship and the 
growth of “states” in Java did not cause this pattern to be altered. Rather the 
king, as the personalized representation of the forces of cosmic unity, was ab- 
sorbed into this social ordering and became an “encircling” fifth element, which 
bound the four others closer together in harmony and cohesion.* This dual—and 
in some cases four and fivefold—division of society has been observed in many 
areas of Indonesia, in Sumatra, on the islands in Eastern Indonesia, in Java, and 
possibly also in Kalimantan (Borneo).° 

Fundamental to the entire ancient cultural life of the Javanese and to the tech- 
niques of the wayang poerwa is the original dualism, reflected in the two basic 
clans.!° This dualism is carried over into the entire realm of religious beliefs and 
rites, it flourishes in myth and legend, and finds expression in the plastic arts. 
Religiously and culturally this dualism is felt as an antithesis in which two 
opposing forces or objects are at work: heaven and earth, male and female, 
agriculture and hunting, cloth and weapons, and so on." Even on an island like 


5W. H. Rassers, ‘“‘Kabajan,’’ Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié (hereafter BKI), C (1941), 386-387; H. Th. Fischer, Inleiding tot 
de Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 2nd ed. (Haarlem, 1948), pp. 104-112. 

6 J. Ph. Duyvendak, Inleiding tot de Ethnologie van de Indische Archipel, 3rd. ed. (Gro- 
ningen, Djakarta, 1946), p. 117. 

7F. D. E. van Ossenbruggen, ‘“‘De oorsprong van het Javaansche begrip Montja-Pat 
in verband met primitieve classificaties,’’ Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 5de reeks, III (1918), 6-44. 

8 Duyvendak, pp. 116-118. 

® Duyvendak, pp. 85-87 (Sumatra); F. A. E. van Wouden, Sociale structuurtypen in de 
Grote Oost (Diss. Leyden; Leyden, 1935), passim (East-Indonesia); Rassers, ‘“Kabajan,’’ 
pp. 386-387 (Java); H. Schirer, Die Gottesidee der Ngadju Dayak Stid Borneo (Leyden, 1946), 
pp. 21-23; Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘‘Structural Change in Indonesian Society,’’ Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, I (1952), 216-218. 

10 On the nature of this dualism in Indonesia see also J. P. de Josselin de Jong, De Ma- 
leische Archipel als ethnologisch studieveld (Leyden, 1935). 

1 Rassers, ‘‘Kabajan,”’ p. 389; Rassers, ‘‘On the Javanese kris,’? BKI, 1C (1940), 559-560. 
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Bali, traditionally described as “‘Hinduistic”’ in its culture pattern, the wayang 
poerwa reinforces the ancient dualistic concepts of that region.’? The continuity 
of the cosmos, indeed its very essence, consists of the interaction of these an- 
titheses. Each clan or subdivision of a clan possesses, at least traditionally, its 
own totemistic emblems, which are part and parcel of either one of the two 
categories in the dual ordering. In marriage, individuals of two “antithetical” 
clans are thus joined, hence the necessity of a specified connubium. Marriage 
with a person outside the accepted clan upsets not only the social order, but 
also the cosmos as a whole, for unity is only reached through the mating of the 
proper antitheses. In commerce and trade, it used to be customary that a clan 
or clan unit exchanged specified goods with one other particular clan, namely the 
one with which it stood in this antithetical relationship. This practice may 
occasionally still be observed on the island of Sumba in Eastern Indonesia among 
the Toba-Bataks of Sumatra, and elsewhere." 

One should hasten to add that the detailed forms which this religiously sanc- 
tioned clan dualism can take may vary considerably from place to place in 
Indonesia and that in many areas—such as Java—they have almost entirely 
disappeared. But there is unity in the basic pattern throughout, and furthermore, 
survivals of the system abound. The wayang poerwa is one of these survivals, 
but there are many others. For example Hazeu, in his study of the theater, has 
shown how in the middle period of Javanese history, in particular during the 
age of Modjopahit in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries A.D., the members 
of Javanese nobility and others of high social standing bore such names or nick- 
names as koeda (horse), dangdang (raven), or matjan (tiger).* According to 
Rassers these names point in the direction of a dualistic clan totemism.'® Javanese 
myths and legends constantly direct attention to a dualistic social pattern. For 
example there are the common moon myths,'* in which the moon halves represent 
the two clans or phratries in society; there is the legend of the founding and divi- 
sion of the ancient Javanese empire, in which the four or five children of the 
founder each received a portion of the empire. The names of these children are 
not those of persons but of exogamous groups," totemistic in implication and re- 
flecting a dualistic quality through the interaction of two groups of two clans or 
subclans each; there is the myth of kebongan and tarub,"* the ancestors or ances- 
tral principles of the Javanese, whose marriage or union is the joining of the tra- 


12 Qn Balinese dualism see J. L. Swellengrebel, Kerk en Tempel op Bali (The Hague, 
1948), chap. ITI. 

13R. van Dijk, Samenleving en Adatrechtsvorming (Dissertation, Leyden; The Hague, 
1948), pp. 54-55; J. C. Vergouwen, Het rechisleven der Toba Bataks (Leyden, 1933), p. 69; 
F. D. E. van Ossenbruggen, ‘‘Het economisch-magisch element in Tobasche verwantschaps- 
verhoudingen,’”? Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, Serie B, no. 3 (1935); G. Nooteboom, Oost Soemba (The Hague, 1940), pp. 23- 
24, 102, 106, 127. 

4G. A. Hazeu, Bijdrage tot de kennis van he? Javaansche Toneel (Diss. Leyden; Leyden, 
1897), p. 84, nt. 3. 

18 De Pandji Roman, p. 323. 

16 Jbid., p. 329; see also van Ossenbruggen, ‘‘Montja-Pat,” p. 34. 

17 De Pandji Roman, p. 329. 

18 W. H. Rassers, “On the Javanese Kris,” pp. 526-559. 
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ditional antithetical entities and leads to the growth of the Javanese as a people. 
Dualism reappears, as Rassers again has shown, in the traditional partitioning of 
the Javanese house, with a sacred ‘“‘male’’ part of the house in the back and a “‘fe- 
male’’ division in front.® The entire cycle of Pandji legends, the exclusive subject 
matter of the wayang gedog, goes back to a dualistic social order” and its develop- 
ment in a four-fivefold system of correspondences and classification, in which 
traditional colors, trades and professions, parts of a house, emblems, metals, 
and possibly even flora and fauna find a specific place. How strongly these 
divisions have influenced even contemporary life is evident from the fact that the 
Dutch colonial regime became “legitimized” in the Javanese social ordering, by 
its deliberate identification with the fifth or royal category, which in turn involved 
the belief in the descent of the Javanese kings from the Dutch monarch.”! 

It is possible that the original tribal and clan ordering developed a so-called 
“double unilateral” system of kinship and descent, whereby matrilineal and 
patrilineal clans existed side by side for a while, and which in time led to an 
individual’s becoming identified with the clan or clan unit of his father as well 
as that of his mother. Thus the individual found himself also identified with two 
totems or clan emblems. In the case of a patrilineal dualism the antithesis 
‘theaven and earth” appears to be more pronounced; in the case of a matrilineal 
dualism the juxtaposition is that of ‘‘male” versus “female,”’ with a correspond- 
ing division of objects into male and female categories. Female goods include: 
house, household utensils, ornaments, fabric and cloth, agriculture and horticul- 
ture and their implements. Male goods are identified with male activity: hunting, 
breeding of cattle, fishing, weapons, boats, cattle, fish, meat, and so on. As has 
been indicated trade occurs on the basis of an exchange of male for female goods. 
How far this whole system penetrated into Javanese society cannot be accurately 
ascertained. Rassers assumes that it existed in Java, on the basis of similar 
classifications and antitheses observed in Sumatra and eastern Indonesian 
islands, though he suggests that the patrilineal element dominated and the 
matrilineal component gradually weakened.” In any event the existence of such 
a host of cultural survivals make it certain that the dualistic principle lies at the 
roots of the Javanese social system. 


In the wayang poerwa and the wayang gedog social dualism is the only key that 
unlocks the door to an understanding of the Javanese theater. The puppets that 
are used are divided into two groups and two types of personalities. The puppets 
on the right (wayang tengén), represent the positive element, the forces of light 
and goodness; they are noble and restrained in conduct. Those to the left of the 
screen (wayang kiwa), are the representations of evil; motivated by base in- 
stincts, they are the epitome of brutality. In all the stories in which the puppets 


19 Ibid. 

20W. H. Rassers, ‘‘Over den zin van het Javaansche drama,’? BKI, LXXXI (1925), 
311-317 ff; Rassers, De Pandji Roman, pp. 219, 319-321. 

21 De Pandji Roman, p. 335; J. H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften (Amsterdam, 1926), 
vol. 7, p. 255; Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Critische Beschouwingen van de Sadjarah Banten 
(Diss. Leyden; Leyden, 1913), p. 285. 

22 Rassers, “‘Kabajan,’’ pp. 386-389; Van Wouden, passim; Vergouwen, passim. 
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play, the so-called lakons, there is a simple plot: the struggle between good and 
evil, between the puppets on the right and those on the left. Pandji, the hero of 
the wayang gedog, belongs to the right-hand or good category. The lighted screen 
in this connection has an important symbolic role, it represents the mother tribe, 
the fundamental social unit of the original human group, from which the dual 
division into clans and the fourfold division into subclans or clan units ultimately 
emanated.” 

The lakons themselves have been shown to be essentially the ancient tribal 
myths of the Javanese, despite the presence of Hindu-Indian mythological 
influences in their narrative structure. The conflict between Pandawas and 
Kaurawas—the old Indian story—has in the Javanese adaptation become the 
struggle between Pandji and his enemies. In their simplest form the Pandji 
cycle also reflects the four-fivefold social ordering which has been noted above. 
Throughout, the lakons stress the symbolic representation of uniquely Javanese 
social and magico-religious concepts. They are tribal myths, whose origin is 
obscured by the mist of most ancient history. Further proof of this is the kajon, 
the leafshaped emblem, which the puppeteer places together with the puppets on 
the screen. Both the wayang tengen and the wayang kiwa have their own kajon. 
They are not just ornaments, but are symbols of the ancient men’s house in clan 
society. Their leaf shape corresponds to the front part and roof of the men’s 
house, as Rassers has so brilliantly shown. The performance of wayang poerwa 
and the wayang gedog thus evokes the ancient clan feast; the puppets are represen- 
tations of the members of the ur clans, the ancestors of the Javanese, who appear 
in turn as the embodiments of the original, religious antithesis: heaven and earth, 
male and female, whose interaction is the driving force and the essence of the 
cosmos as the Javanese traditionally saw it. Thus as the audience today sees the 
puppets, they appear to come out of the kajon, out of the men’s house, and their 
identity as such cannot be separated from the particular kajon to which they 
belong. As will be shown presently the kajon also has its totemistic implications 
in connection with the symbolism surrounding the Javanese kris.™ 

The character of Pandji reveals a whole range of dualistic concepts that are 
deeply embedded in Javanese mythology, social ordering, and art. He is first 
of all an ancient folk ideal, a culture hero who appears in a vast cycle of living 
legends. He is the inventor of the kris, the ancient Javanese dagger, he is the 
protector of the ancient art of batik, the intricate Indonesian art of cloth dying. 
The essence of his character is paradox. He is the amorous adventurer, the happy 
deceiver and breaker of hearts, a clown and a trickster, but also a benefactor of 


23 Rassers, “Over den Oorsprong van het Javaansche Toneel,’”’ BKI, 88 (1931), 350-360; 
Rassers, De Pandji Roman, pp. 318-321; G. A. Hazeu, Oud en Nieuw uit de Javaansche 
Letterkunde (Amsterdam, 1921), p. 5. 

24 Rassers, “Over den Oorsprong” p. 337; Rassers, De Pandji .Roman, p. 285; on the 
Kajon see Rassers, “Over den Oorsprong,” passim. This is not to say that originally the 
kajon or gunungan was entirely an indigenous Indonesian artifact. Its connection with the 
ancient Indian World Tree, the symbolic representation of all life, seems beyond dispute. 
However, the Indonesian interpreted the World Tree symbol in the light of his own all- 
pervading clan dualism, and in that sense continues to use the kajon in his wayang per- 
formance today. See also H. G. Quaritch Wales, The Making of Greater India (London, 
1951), pp. 133-138 and F. D. K. Bosch, De Gouden Kiem (Amsterdam-Brussels, 1948). 
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man, a champion of light and goodness, defender of the weak and courageous in 
battle.2® He is a Hermes figure, of which de Josselin de Jong remarked that “more 
than any other god he is the trusted and popular benefactor, also the sly deceiver, 
the love-sick adventurer. He is connected with both life and death, he is bi- 
sexual.’ This paradoxical dualism in Pandji’s nature and actions is not mere 
accident. Pandji is a culture hero, and combines in his being the perennial 
magico-religious antithesis referred to above. In his study of the trickster-hero, 
de Jong has emphasized that this cultural phenomenon among the Greeks em- 
bodied the union of heaven and earth (Hermes is familiar with the netherworld 
of the dead, as well as with the upper world of the living) and of male and female 
(he is a hermaphrodite).” Prototypes of such a figure exist among American 
Indians, as well as in the Melanesian world. Pandji is one of them: he too 
symbolizes the traditional Javanese (one might almost say Indonesian) antith- 
esis of heaven and earth, male and female. He is the ancient tribal defender, 
the “national” god of the Javanese. It is therefore hardly any wonder that he 
is the major hero of the wayang gedog. An examination of Till Ulenspiegel stories 
current in Western Java” led Rassers to evaluate this literary character, referred 
to as Kebajan, in the light of the ancient social dualism. Here too he found, as in 
the case of Pandji, that Kebajan is a trickster hero, whose function in the ancient 
village society cannot be separated from the traditional matrilineal clan grouping, 
Kebajan, the Till Ulenspiegel of the Javanese, and at the same time a village 
official, is in fact ‘the earthly representation of the female ancestor” of the 
Javanese.*° The fact that still today village society in Java has its Kebajan, a 
functionary who may be the messenger of the village council, or supervise irriga- 
tion, or—as in Bali—be a justice of the peace and protector of the king and court, 
indicates the persistence of this tradition in indigenous culture patterns. 

It is significant to note also that Pandji is the inventor of the kris, the ancient 
dagger, which plays such an important role in traditional Javanese manners, 
etiquette, and cultural life. The kris, too, is originally a clan emblem, having its 
origin in the sacred phallus of the divine ancestor.*' It is therefore a typically 


25 Rassers, De Pandji Roman, introduction and chapter 1. 

26 J. de Josselin de Jong, ‘“‘De oorsprong van den goddelijken bedrieger,’’ Mededeelingen 
der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, serie B, no. 1, LX VIII 
(1929), 6. 

27 Ibid., passim. 

28 Rassers, De Pandji Roman, chap. 1; de Jong, ‘‘De Oorsprong,’”’ pp. 7-16. 

29 See L. M. Coster-Wijsman, Uilespiegel Verhalen in Indonesie, in het biezonder in de 
Soendalanden (Dissertation, Leyden; Amersfoort, 1929). 

% Rassers, ‘“‘Kabajan,’’ p. 392 and passim. Attention may perhaps be called here to a 
different interpretation of the Kabajan figure offered by G. J. Held, ‘“‘Kabajan,’’ Bijdragen 
tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde (The Hague), 104 (1951), 317-345, who suggests that the 
quadruple social ordering with its structural antithesis as investigated by Rassers need 
not be the only explanation of the paradox of Kabajan’s character. Kabajan’s ambivalence 
is due to a structural tension in the sacred drama performance itself, in which the figure 
of the jester-helper, symbolized by Kabajan, alleviates the psychological tension of the 
audience which arises because of the excessive and inhuman sacredness of the ‘“‘noble’’ 
figures in the drama. Kabajan with his jests cooperates with the sacral figures in the per- 
formance; he is thus both sacred and a jester. This is the origin of his ambivalence. 

31 Rassers, ‘On the Javanese Kris,” p. 526. 
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male weapon. The adornment of the handle of the kris, even today, shows the 
role which Pandji, the ancient tribal hero, still plays in Javanese life. The skill- 
fully carved handle exhibits parts and phases out of Pandji’s life. The kris, as a 
male weapon, plays, of course, an important part in the antithetical relationship 
of two clans, in which one is identified with female pursuits and objects, the other 
with its male counterpart.** Cloth and weapon (kris) are thus natural antitheses. 
The kris is therefore part of the dualism that underlies the whole wayang per- 
formance; as a clan emblem it is also represented during the performance. Its 
identity cannot be separated from the category in the classification system which 
comprises corresponding objects. In the words of Rassers: “kris and kajon are 
one.” 

A final element of social dualism in the wayeg is the division of the audience 
according to sex. Since time immemorial it has been customary that the male 
members of the audience sit together with the puppeteer in front of the screen. 
They see therefore the actual puppets in the performance. The women sit behind 
the screen, they only observe the shadows. Early investigations of the theater, 
notably by Rouffaer, attached a peculiar significance to this division.* The fact 
that women saw the shadows of the puppets, and because of the fact the wayang 
is a shadow play concerned with ancestral images, led some to believe that women 
had a place of special importance as regards the magico-religious function of the 
drama. In other words: women were believed to be more important members of 
the audience than men. The religious preeminence of women in Bali, for example, 
even today could support this belief.** More recent analyses have reversed this 
contention. The wayang poerwa and the wayang gedog are men’s performances 
primarily, not in the least because the entire technique of the performance, its 
connection with the men’s house via the kajon, the symbolic utilization of the 
kris and so on all point to a male cultural background. The original performance 
of the wayang may very well have occurred without a screen, “in so far as the 
wayang is a shadowplay, it is a concession to the women.’** Women were prob- 
ably later admitted to the performance, but not on a basis of equality with men, 
hence the rigidly enforced traditional division of the spectators, a division in 
keeping with the antithetical patterns in the rest of the Javanese social and cul- 
tural ordering. 

All the above observations point to the unique character of the Javanese 
drama as a cultural and artistic product. The earlier confidence of Hazeu™ that 
the Javanese theater was an autochthonous invention, springing sui generis 
from the font of Java’s old social organization, has had to be modified by the 
discovery of the old Hindu-Indian shadow play. The question of the originality 
of the Javanese drama cannot be separated from the problem of the Hinduization 
of Indonesia in the first nine centuries A. D. While it cannot be denied that strong 

32 Ibid., pp. 559-560. 

33 Tbid., p. 574. 

34 “’Toneel,’’ pp. 396-397. 

35. V. E. Korn, ‘“‘Het Indonesische dorp,’’ p. 119 in W. van Helsdingen, ed., Daar werd 
wat groots verricht; (Amsterdam, 1941). 

36 Rassers, ‘‘Over den Oorsprong,”’ p. 357. 

37G. A. Hazeu, Bijdrage tot de kennis van hei Javaansche Toneel, passim. 
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Hindu-Indian cultural influences are evident in traditional Javanese cultural 
life, recent investigations have shown that the adoption, absorption, and adjust- 
ment of these foreign influences in Javanese life occurred in a manner so unique 
that there can be little question of originality.* Javanese culture took over the 
foreign elements, and ultimately superimposed—or should one say reimposed?— 
its own traditions on what was brought from India. In time indigenous artistic 
patterns reasserted themselves, not just in the drama, but also in architecture, 
music, and related arts. Whereas in India the shadow play disappeared as a 
popular form of folk art, in Java and Bali it kept itself alive primarily because 
the traditional patterns of social ordering and cultural antithesis were blended 
with the foreign element. All technical terms in the wayang performance are 
Javanese. And just as in the case of the architecture of Eastern Java—furthest 
removed from original Hindu-Indian influences—unique Javanese artistry and 
design reemerge with ever increasing force, so does “the shadow play attain 
greater and greater prominence in Javanese culture the more it gets away from 
Hindu tradition.” 


This brief analysis of the origin of the Javanese drama perhaps supports two 
methodological contentions. The first of these more specifically concerns aes- 
thetics, the other social scientific analysis, also in relation to art. 

1. The Javanese drama, as a living form of folk art, is an integral part of the 
totality of Javanese culture patterns. The student of art who seeks to study this 
drama independently of these patterns will not arrive at a correct analysis. 
Conversely, the drama performance for the Javanese is not an experience re- 
moved from his traditional social and cultural heritage. His aesthetic appreciation 
is entirely influenced by a vast reservoir of clan and tribal lore. He sees equations 
and similarities where the untrained outside observer does not, e.g., Pandji and 
clan structure, kajon and kris, puppets and ancestors, drama and religious rite. 
The performance of the wayang poerwa for its own sake, for recreational pur- 
poses, or as a source of aesthetic enjoyment independent of anything else in his 
environment, is an impossibility. The interaction of the aesthetic with the norma- 
tive environment is such that the latter almost entirely dominates the former. 
That this is a point worth making may perhaps become clearer when the pro- 
nouncement of a recent writer in the pages of this Journal is examined :*° “Having 
an experience or performing an act for its own sake is living primarily in the 
aesthetic dimension, and such constitutes the subject matter of aesthetics.” On 
the basis of this contention, the Javanese would have no aesthetic experience at 
all with respect to the drama, which does not seem to be the case. 

2. It has been a favorite approach among certain social scientists to insist upon 


38 J. M. van der Kroef, ‘‘The Hinduization of Indonesia reconsidered,’ Far Eastern 
Quarterly, IX (1951), 17-30. 

39 Rassers, ‘‘Over den Oorsprong,”’ p. 337. 

“ Harry G. Schrickel ‘‘A Psycho-Anthropological approach to problems in aesthetics,’? 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, X (1952), 315. Prof. Schrickel seems on firmer 
ground when on the same page he writes that metaphysically (or ontologically?) the aes- 
thetic ‘‘must be studied in the ‘non-aesthetic’ contexts which sustain it.’’ Is there no non- 
aesthetic component in ‘‘an experience”’ or performance of ‘‘an act for its own sake’’? 
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a division of ‘“‘society” and “‘culture” in their analyses and to condemn “shifting 
levels of discourse,” from the cultural to the social and back again.“ It is my 
belief that (1) a rigid division as to what constitutes “‘society”’ and what “culture” 
in ancient Java cannot be made and (2) that a methodology which addresses 
itself to Javanese civilization and behavior patterns on the basis of such a rigid 
division cannot lead to satisfactory results. The Javanese drama, its technique, 
plot, attributes, and characterizations are so uniquely interwoven with religious 
beliefs, legends, clan structure, cultural ideals, trade and economic life, manners 
and etiquette and what is perhaps more important are felt by the Javanese 
themselves to have this inseparable interconnection—that an artificial separation 
of “society” and “culture’’ on the basis of some methodology or other can only 
lead to error and distortion. The Javanese drama is, like the kris, the character 
of Pandji, or the East-Javanese tjandi (temple), but one of the many artistic 
expressions in a traditionally completely integrated and homogeneous environ- 
ment, where “culture” and “society” are not two distinct entities, but at best 
arbitrary terms that cover the total range of interrelated aspects of human be- 
havior. 


41 An example of this is the questionable methodology of Cora Du Bois, ‘“‘The use of 
social science concepts to interpret historical materials,’? Far Eastern Quarterly 
IX (1951), 33. 





CREATIVE PROCESS AND CREATIVE PRODUCT: TWO EXAMPLES 
OF AN ANALOGY 


PETER HELLER 


I 


An investigation of accounts given by six German authors revealed the fact 
that the same—‘sado-masochistic’-—mixture of emotions which characterized 
their creative experience found expression on the plane of their fiction in a type 
of hero to be designated as a masochistic rebel.! This analogy between creative 
experience and creative product suggested the speculations presented in this 
essay. 

Those familiar with neurosis know how one basic concern of an individual 
can express itself in all spheres and aspects of his life. Similarly, with complete 
disregard, as it were, of logical distinctions, the same tendency can manifest 
itself in all aspects of a work, in style, treatment of character, plot, and general 
philosophy; and this tendency, objectified in the work, corresponds, in turn, to 
a personal attitude of the author. 

Thomas Mann’s leitmotif is a particularly instructive example. In his early 
works it seems a purely formal feature, a neutral linguistic device which, in its 
essentials, is as old as the stock epithet of Homer. The repetition of descriptive 
terms, or of turns of speech which characterize the attitude of a figure, force the 
reader to form an exact if stereotyped impression of a personality, situation, or 
mentality. Years after having read Buddenbrooks the reader still imagines that 
he has retained an adequate picture of Mr. Griinlich, though he merely knows 
him as the man who always maintained that one must present one’s ‘best side’ 
while actually he was a crook. An abstract concept such as decadence is made 
concrete by its association with the “bluish shadows below the eyes” of the 
later Buddenbrooks. The technique of repetition gives the reader a sense of 
thorough acquaintance. It affords the pleasure of meeting again and again the 
familiar people and situations. 

The stylistic leitmotif can remind the reader of an earlier situation in which 
the same words occurred for the first time and thus suggest either the similarity 
between now and then or, on the contrary, the contrast between the two situa- 
tions. A motto glorifying the solidity and efficient striving of the Buddenbrooks 
recurs sadly in a period of decay. Or a leitmotif may be repeated at strategic 
points in the development of a character so that finally the phrase is so charged 
with memories and associations that it seems to summarize an entire life history 2 


1 Cf. Heller, Peter, ‘“The Writer’s Image of the Writer; A Study in the Ideologies of 
Six German Authors, 1918-1933,’ (Ph.D. diss.; Univ. Microfilms, Columbia University, 
1951) and ‘“‘The Masochistic Rebel,”’ in The Journal of Aesthetics, (March 1953). 

2 For these and the following observations concerning the Leitmotif in T. Mann, ef. 
Peacock, Ronald: ‘Das Leitmotiv bei Thomas Mann,’ (Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 55, P. 
Haupt, Bern 1934) and Heller, Peter, ‘‘“Some Functions of the Leitmotiv in Thomas Mann’s 
Joseph Tetralogy” in The Germanic Review, (April 1947). 
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In the case of Mann, the leitmotif develops even further. It is indigenous in 
the philosophy of the author. It gradually encroaches upon the presentation of 
character and the structure of plot. This development announces itself as early 
as Tonio Kroeger where the hero identifies two young people with the idols of 
his youth whom he loved and envied, and despised a little. Again, in Death in 
Venice, a figure who personifies death appears three times in different disguises. 
In The Magic Mountain, Hans Castorp identifies a young woman with whom 
he is in love with a friend of his schooldays with whom he had been in love. 

The expansion of the leitmotif is most evident in the Joseph novels. There 
character is conceived of as the re-enactment of a mythical (ancestral), pre- 
created role, and every event is but the varied recurrence of an earlier episode. 
The servant who now bears the name Eliezer ‘is’ the same Eliezer, or rather, 
he represents ‘in the flesh’ all the Eliezers who since time immemorial have ful- 
filled the function of the trusted servant. Joseph’s descent into the ‘pit’ is but 
a varied and secularized version of the timeless myth of the gods—Adonis, 
Tammuz—who likewise had to go down into the pit of destruction in order to 
rise again. 

Similar considerations apply to the episodes within the novels. Joseph ex- 
periences the punishment of imprisonment after the affair with Potiphar’s wife 
as a ‘second pit.’ Indeed, the entire tetralogy can be divided according to the 
scheme of ‘youth, separation from youth, and repetition or recurrence of youth’ 
(i.e., reunion with the ‘family,’ et cetera). For the Egyptian Joseph consciously 
stages his reunion with the family as a playfully varied recapitulation of 
leitmotifs. 

The fundamental epic idea of the tetralogy is to show to what extent the 
life of the individual and, generally, the life of man, is but the reliving of leit- 
motifs. The novels treat life as “Formel und Wiederholung, ein Wandeln in tief 
ausgetretenen Spuren.’*® And together with this view of life, Mann develops a 
playful metaphysics of eternal (if varied) recurrence. 

The leitmotif, in the extended sense of the term, is treated similarly in Mann’s 
Goethe novel. The Return of the Beloved is again concerned with recurrence. 
Lotte, the model of the ‘immortal’ literary figure, returns in her old age in order 
to refresh her memory of the Werther episode. By reliving an event of her early 
days which continues to confuse her, she hopes to come to terms with her own 
past and to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. Her attempt is somewhat tor- 
tured and artificial. In contrast to it, Mann presents the happier and productive 
undertaking of Goethe who, in his works, again and again relives and varies 
the basic motifs of his youth. On the formal plane the work shows again a liberal 
use of the linguistic leitmotif, and again the dominant philosophy—Goethe’s 
doctrine of metamorphosis—is one of varied recurrence. 

Leitmotifs also determine the affinities and contrasts between the various 
works of Mann. In Doctor Faustus the theme of recurrence takes on an ominous 
aspect. Again, as in the Buddenbrooks and in the Joseph novels, the hero is com- 
mitted to a ‘precreated’ pattern of life, to an ancestral and mythical model. The 


3 Mann, T., ‘‘Freud und die Zukunft,’? Almanach der Psychoanalyse, (Wien: Psycho- 
analytischer Verlag, 1937), p. 43 f. 
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central theme is that of Faust’s (and Nietzsche’s) return in the 20th century. 
Within the novel the motif of repetition is treated in the hero’s pathological 
return to youth and childhood. Under the pressure of his disease, the musician 
Leverkiihn creates for himself a milieu which duplicates the landscape, the 
household, and the very details of his early life. Finally, in the second infancy of 
insanity, he returns to his mother. 

It is enough to point to one obvious significance of the leitmotif-tendency. 
In terms of a ‘reductive’ psychology, the repetitions and variations on the level 
of style, character, and plot, as well as the philosophies of recurrence, the debates 
—in all phases of Mann’s development—of the pros and cons of recurrence and 
repetition; that is, the discussions of the question whether it be better to cling 
to the old and precreated or.to undertake the new, whether one may or may not 
‘go back’—all point to the paradise and hell of childhood; to the question of 
whether one may go back to childhood, or wants to go back, or should go back; 
to the question of how to elaborate the basic patterns of childhood, how to re- 
tain, to vary, to discard, or to develop them. 

Evidently the relation to childhood has always been implicit even in the 
linguistic leitmotif, in the joy of rediscovering the familiar, in the amusing and 
soothing effects of such a rediscovery, as well as in the melancholy or tragic im- 
pact which may be produced through the recurrence. From the beginning it 
has been one of the functions of Mann’s leitmotif to bring the flow of time to 
the consciousness of the reader. We need only recall that the sentimental (or 
nostalgic or poignant) sense of the passing of time, the complaint over the ir- 
retrievable loss is always, in the last analysis, a mourning over the separation 
‘from childhood’ (or from the mother).‘ 

Yet even more significant is the opposite function of Mann’s leitmotif—the 
suspension of time. For the Leitmotif does not merely tell us that there is nothing 
new under the sun or that everything ‘has been.’ It indicates eternal presence. 
‘Everything always is.’ Even when the leitmotif is used in order to emphasize a 
contrast between ‘now’ and ‘then,’ on another and deeper layer it achieves 
an equation by extracting the common denominator between two distinct 
events. It effects a minor mythical recurrence’ and thus—at least with 
Mann—it transforms the world into a ‘nunc stans.’ It suggests—even as early 
as the Buddenbrooks—that change, separation, death are merely the veil of 
Maya, mere appearance, while behind and beyond this play of phenomena there 
is no ‘becoming,’ no loss, but an immovable ‘being’ which contains ‘all in one.’ 
In short, with Mann the leitmotif itself conveys the impression that nothing is 
ever lost, that childhood or the child’s ideal of omni-possession is realized again 
and again because everything ‘is.’ 

Up to this point we had no recourse to sources other than Mann’s fiction. 
Information concerning the author’s personal attitude towards his own work 
is easily available. Mann’s own interest in the subject of Thomas Mann is both 
productive and inexhaustible. Aware of the fact that the educated modern 

4 Terrifying effects of recurrence are also connected with the infantile, i.e., with the 
resurgence of the ‘archaic.’ 


5 For the suspension of time through myth and through the ‘festivity of narration,” 
ef. Die Geschichten Jaakobs (S. Fischer, Berlin, 1933), ‘‘Vorspiel: Héllenfahrt,”’ p. LXIII. 
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reader has been trained to look upon a work as the document of a creative per- 
sonality, the author presents and arranges in his essays the suitable autobio- 
graphical data for the benefit of his audience. To be sure, the comments serve, in 
turn, the effects which the author strives to attain with his artistic products. 
Mann selects material which is likely to impress the public as a suitable back- 
ground for a given work. However, this conscious and unconscious selectivity 
does not invalidate his autobiographical notes. 

It has been shown that the principle of recurrence encroaches upon all levels 
of the tetralogy which in itself is devoted to the retelling of a biblical legend. 
In his essay on “The Joseph Novels,” Mann tells his readers how he “reread” 
the tale in his “old ancestral Bible” and how he associated his task “to renew 
and to reproduce this charming story ...almost immediately ... [and] sig- 
nificantly ... with the thought of a tradition’’: 


the thought of Goethe in fact, who relates in his memoirs, Dichtung und Wahrheit, how he as 
a boy had dictated the Joseph story to a friend and in doing so had woven it into a broad 
narrative. However, it soon met the fate of destruction because, in the author’s own judg- 
ment, it still lacked too much in ‘substance.’® 


Goethe’s attempt at varied repetition now repeats itself in Mann’s own gase “at 
a stage of... life when the poetic execution could obtain definite te 
spiritual substance as well.” In his preliminary efforts Mann felt himself guided 
by a dictum of the sixty-year-old Goethe who observed that the Joseph story 
was “highly amiable; only it seems too short, and one is tempted to carry it 
out in all its details.” ‘And indeed,” Mann observes, this dictum seemed “most 
fitting for what I then undertook.’” 

To say that Mann’s work on the Joseph novels, or the Buddenbrooks, or the 
Goethe novel, or Faustus, had been merely accompanied by the thought of a 
tradition would be to understate the case. The wish to repeat and to revive a 
valid model guided the author in the very selection of his subjects. Nothing 
could be more ‘traditional’ than the treatment of a Biblical tale, unless it be the 
treatment of one’s own family-history or, in the case of a German author, the 
occupation with the national myth of Faust. 

The reference to the “‘ancestral Bible’ might be too scanty to establish a rela- 
tion of the Joseph theme to the individual tradition of the author. However, 
Mann does not let the reader grope in the dark: 


A work must have long roots in my life, secret connections must lead from it to earliest 
childhood dreams, if I am to consider myself entitled to it, if I am to believe in the legiti- 
macy of what I am doing. The arbitrary reaching for a subject to which one does not have 
traditional claims of sympathy and knowledge seems senseless and amateurish.® 


And so Mann tells an episode from his school days in which, due to his early 
intimacy with old Egypt, he could have put the teacher to shame had he not let 
himself be intimidated by a false authority. 


6 Mann, T., ‘‘The Joseph Novels” in Neider, C. (ed.), The Stature of Thomas Mann, 
(New Directions, New York 1947), p. 219. 

7 Ibid., p. 219 f. 

8 Tbid., p. 223. 
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Mann demonstrates in this manner that the work on the Joseph novels is 
itself a mythical repetition or recurrence. Firstly, because it is an attempt to 
modernize a great myth of mankind. Mann looks upon Joseph’s family-romance 
and adventurous career as the re-edition of older myths, e.g., the Osiris myth, 
and at the same time as the anticipation of more modern myths, e.g., the myth 
of Christ. In the concluding novel the work turns into an allegory of the future, 
a vision of socialist humanism.’ Secondly, the work on this Biblical subject is 
experienced by Mann as the varied recurrence of an effort of Goethe, Mann’s 
mythical hero, in the national-literary realm. Thirdly, on an autobiographical 
plane, the work ‘means’ the revival of Mann’s own early interests which by this 
time had become for him part of a ‘mythical’ past. 

Again the concept of youth and childhood assumes a central role. Mann equates 
myth with the youth of mankind. To revive the myth means to revive and to 
repeat this youthful stage. Moreover, the work on the Joseph permits Mann to 
regain motifs of his own childhood and allows him to ‘go back’ to the youth of 
his own mythical model, Goethe. It is not surprising that Mann found the mature 
Joseph less attractive than the narcissistic youth. 

No doubt such observations are one-sided. Mann’s work was not restricted 
to ‘repetition.’ He remarked that “nobody” is ‘more impatient for the new” 
than the artist, ‘although nobody on the other hand is more bound to tradition 
than he is.... Audacity in confinement, fulfilment of tradition with exciting 
news—that is really his calling and his business.’’'® However, our task is not to 
do justice to the total achievement of the author but only to pursue one tendency 
in its ramifications and variations. 

One of Joseph’s favorite motifs reads “It is I.’’ First he interprets this declara- 
tion of identity in a spirit of vanity and coquetterie. Later he uses it cunningly, 
deceptively, in order to insinuate that he might well be the incarnation of a god. 
Yet finally he interprets it in a relatively modest and purely human fashion. 
This ‘It is I’ we can distinguish quite clearly as a motif of the author himself: 
not merely in the sense that he identifies with his own fictitious hero and darling 
of the gods whose ‘It-is-I’ encompasses far-flung series of deities and heroes; 
but in the sense’that he regains his youthful ego which was so much at home 
in old Egypt. “It is I,’”’ namely Goethe, the young and the old Olympian, the 
varied Goethe of this century, who now executes what the earlier Goethe could 
not accomplish. Significantly, Mann compares his tetralogy to Goethe’s Faust. 
That may be presumptuous," but Mann openly declared his imitatio Goethe and 
in the Goethe novel (to the dismay of some of his German critics) he spoke by 
means of a fictitious monologue intérieur from ‘out of the inside of’ Goethe. 

We have now obscured the boundary between the biographical and the objec- 
tive (or ‘intra-operative’). Instead of considering separately (a) the psycho- 

® For a detailed interpretation of the tetralogy as a ‘‘poem of mankind,” cf. Ham- 
burger, Kite, Thomas Manns Roman ‘Joseph und seine Briider,’ (Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 
Stockholm 1945). 

10 “The Joseph Novels,” op. cit., p. 223. 

1 “Time and again I returned to . . . [(Goethe’s Faust] . . . and this fixation, this in- 


satiable admiration, indicated the secret immodesty of my own endeavors...’ (“‘The 
Joseph Novels,” op. cit., p. 227). 
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logical gains derived by the author from his creative effort, and (b) the events 
which take place within the work itself, we have intermingled the two spheres. 
Yet this was unavoidable for a characterization of the mutual relationships 
between the two aspects of ‘creation.’ Even the stylistic leitmotif, we thought, 
realized the return of the old and familiar which is so personal a concern of 
Mann’s. What, then, is the relation between the objective features (events, 
characters, etc.) of the created work and the subjective ‘meaning’ which the labor 
of creation assumed for its author? According to Mann’s own testimony, he ex- 
perienced the work on the Joseph novels as an activity whose meaning was 
‘analogous’ to the content of the tetralogy. Mann writes about the Egyptian 
Joseph who, after having been separated from the world of his childhood, con- 
sciously revives an essential part of his own youth. However in writing about 
this, Mann himself re-experiences the concerns of his own early days. He shows 
how Joseph enacts the precreated roles, first in a vain and flirtatious spirit, then 
almost as a pious crook, but finally, after all, with a tolerably modest gesture. 
And while Mann describes all this, he does the very same thing. For he, too, is 
conscious of his acting. He, too, knows that he ‘repeats’ an ancient tale, He, too, 
knows and discusses in the tetralogy his own part, i.e., the role of the narrator. 
Playfully, ‘flirtatiously,’ he reveals the mythical or God-like function of the 
storyteller. He, too, in the manner of a ‘swindler,’ or at least with considerable 
immodesty, suggests that it would not be amiss to look upon him as a reincarna- 
tion, say, of the mythical Goethe. And finally he, too, restricts himself to the 
modest, the purely human role, the mere ‘humanizing of the myth.’” 

Mann once said of Schopenhauer’s magnum opus that it is and does what it 
says and preaches." This fully applies to his own tetralogy. The message of 
varied recurrence is mirrored on all planes of the work. And if we look beyond 
the sphere of the novels, we discover that an analogous tendency has also deter- 
mined the attitude of the author towards his own work and task. In the work 
itself, the recurrence-tendency finds an objective literary expression. However, 
for the author the creative labor on this work has a psychological significance 
which can again be described in terms of the recurrence-tendency. 

The author depicts a man who consciously repeats the patterns of his youth, 
his ancestors, and his mythical models. However, while Mann describes this, 
indeed in the very act of composition, he the author also consciously repeats the 
patterns of his youth, ancestors, and mythical models. While he writes about 
Joseph and Joseph’s contemporaries, Mann feels that he in this very activity of 
creating and writing does ‘the same thing’ as his Joseph and Joseph’s brothers. 
While he writes about life as mythical imitation, he himself performs such a 
mythical imitation (e.g., an imitatio Goethe). 

Not only does and is the work what it says and preaches; the author himself 
feels that his own doing and being in the creative process has a significance 
analogous to the meaning of the artistic work which is the result of this doing 


12 “Tn this book the myth has been taken out of Fascist hands and humanized down to 
the last recess of its language. If posterity finds anything remarkable about it, it will be 
this.” (“‘The Joseph Novels,”’ op. cit., p. 230.) 

18 Mann, T., Schopenhauer (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer, 1938), p. 49. 
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and being. The creative labor on the Joseph theme assumed a meaning for Mann 
which was parallel to the literary (intra-operatic) meaning of the product itself. 
The psychological (subjective) meaning (and function) of the author’s creative 
effort is analogous to the literary (objective) meaning (and effect) of its result. 


II 


The preceding formulations involved parallels (a) between different aspects 
of one literary work and (b) between the entire configuration of that work and 
the subjective significance which the labor devoted to it assumed for its creator. 
It is obvious that an author can use his own experiences as material in his work. 
It is not obvious that the same statement which—if applied in a psychological 
sense—characterizes the creative effort can be applied in an unpsychological, 
descriptive sense to characterize the objective significance of the product of this 
effort. We are inclined to assume that a modern author will communicate in his 
work an intensely personal message. We are not accustomed to the assumption 
that the act of communicating is in any sense ‘analogous’ to the content of the 
communication. 

Is a similar relationship conceivable in science? Could the subjective mean- 
ing which the work on a problem assumed for the creative researcher be analogous 
to the result of this work, that is, to the solution of the problem? Of course the 
analogy could not be exact. Just as in the case discussed above, it could be for- 
mulated only with the aid of a generalizing metaphor, that is, with the help of 
an expression applicable to both an ‘objective’ relationship and a ‘subjective’ 
attitude. 

Yet is it not the prerogative of the artist to ‘express himself’ in his own ac- 
tivity? We believe that the creative processes in art and science are comperable.'4 
The scientist is not as impersonal and the artist is not as subjective as taey are 
often thought to be. Hence it is to be expected that many of the tendencies 
utilized in a productive scientific achievement will be just as subjective or per- 
sonal as the tendencies which are utilized in a work of art. 

In order to study correlations between the subjective tendencies of a scientist 
and the objective meaning of his work, we need a valid scientific discovery and 
biographical material concerning the discoverer. Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams 
furnishes both. The Fliess letters offer additional evidence.'® 

The coexistence of objective and subjective elements in Freud’s Interpretation 
can be demonstrated by an examination of the plurality of meanings which 
attach to its motto, “‘Flectere st nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo.”’ 

The official interpretation given by Freud himself is quite unambiguous and 

M4 Heller, Peter, “‘Collaboration of the Primary Process in Scientific Problem Solving,”’ 
unpublished article. 

18 Cf., Freud, Sigmund, Gesammelte Werke II/III (Die Traumdeutung, Ueber den Traum) 
(Imago Publ. Co., London 1942). Henceforth referred to as TD. TDE stands for Brill’s 
English version of the Interpretation in The Basic Writings of S. Freud, (The Modern Li- 
brary, N. Y. 1938), FB for Freud, S., Aus den Anfaengen der Psychoanalyse (Briefe an W. 


Fliess, Abhandlungen und Notizen aus den Jahren 1887-1902), KFB for the notes and intro- 


duction to the same work by E. Kris to whose work and personal guidance I am greatly 
indebted. 
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matter of fact. The motto refers to “repression” (FB 305) or “symptom forma- 
tion” (FB 184), that is, to the continued existence and activity of suppressed 
psychic material. It summarizes the insight which Freud considered the un- 
assailable scientific discovery contained in the Interpretation. 


If we wish to be content with a minimum of perfectly assured additions to our knowledge, 
we shall say that the dream affords proof that the suppressed material continues to exist even 
in the normal person and remains capable of psychic activity. Dreams are one of the manifesta- 
tions of this suppressed material; . . . . The suppressed psychic material, which in the wak- 
ing state has been prevented from expression and cut off from internal perception by the 
mutual neutralization of contradictory attitudes, finds ways and means, under the sway of 
compromise-formations, of obtruding itself on consciousness during the night. 

Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo. 

At any rate, the interpretation of dreams is the via regia to a knowledge of the uncon- 
scious element in our psychic life. (TDE 539 f.) 


Thus the motto describes the behavior of ‘low’ or suppressed strivings which, 
because they cannot bend the censors of waking life, seize upon the relaxation 
of controls during the state of sleep when, disguised and in alliance with the 
remnants of the day, they can find their way to consciousness. In short, the 
motto describes an objective mechanism; it paraphrases a universal law of 
the psyche. 

However, it is evident that there are other levels of meaning. The quotation 
refers to Freud himself. It is he who, in his own opinion, moves and will move 
the Acheronia in defiance of the superior powers. The motto applies to Freud’s 
attitude toward his own work, to his relationship to friends, colleagues, and 
the professional hierarchy, and finally to his attitude toward his own father, 
that is, to Freud’s own Oedipus complex as it is set forth in the Interpretation. 

The unconscious is traditionally conceived of as an ‘underworld.’ It is in 
keeping with the German literary heritage if Freud compares the wishes in the 
unconscious to the shades of Homer’s Hades who revive when they drink blood 
(TDE 500).!* Specifically, at the stage of the Interpretation, Freud conceived 
of physiology as a concern with “light” (“‘with the sun”) which was opposed to 
the concern with the unconscious as a region of “darkness” (FB 315). 

Freud’s ideal of science had been formed by the school of Helmholtz and, in 
particular, by the physiology of Bruecke “firmly founded upon the concepts of 
physics and dedicated to the ideal of the measurability of all phenomena” (KFB 
29). Characteristically, Freud felt uneasy because his case histories read like 
short stories (KFB 19 f.). He was keenly aware of the fact that his method and 
his discoveries were not scientific in the sense of Bruecke and the academy. The 
Interpretation marked the final stage in the establishment of psychoanalysis 
as an independent discipline. However, Freud ‘“‘pointed out again and again that 


16 The demonic aspect of Freud’s descent into the ‘abyss’ has been stressed by the earlier 
generation of psychoanalysts.Thus, Fritz Wittels, (Sigmund Freud, George Allen and Un- 
win, London 1938; first published in 1924), emphasized Freud’s identification with Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles. He placed Freud in a line of authors who—like the German romantics— 
explored the ‘nightside of nature.’ He discussed Freud’s affinity to Schopenhauer and to 
the depth-psychology of Nietzsche. 
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the language of psychoanalysis was provisional, valid only as long as it could 
not be substituted by physiology” (KF'B 53).!” 

Nonetheless, Freud, the trained physiologist, abandoned the attempt to base 
his psychology on physiology. Instead, he based it upon the unconscious. This 
development coincides with the work on the Interpretation. Hence the motto 
means on one level, ‘I cannot cope with my subject in the pure and respectable 
manner of the physiologists, i.e., in the manner which is (or which is considered 
to be) unobjectionably scientific. I cannot bend the superiors, i.e., the official 
authorities and their concept of science, or the criteria, presuppositions, and 
data of physiology. Hence I shall turn with determination to the lower sphere, 
to a suspect region, to the Acheronta. There—through research and cognition— 
I shall bring about the great movement, the great commotion or revolution.’ 
The unconscious, then, is suspect and dark because it is undependable from a 
scientific point of view. It cannot be charted in terms of physiology. 

Other aspects should be considered. At the stage of the Interpretation, Freud 
relied heavily on bold intuition. The self-analysis—its results form a substantial 
part of the Interpretation—subjected Freud to emotions analogous to those of 
other patients who are confronted with their own hidden motifs. He could not 
but experience his work as a turbulent immersion into the underworld. 

Moreover, the Interpretation offended the accepted view of morality. Here 
Freud no longer restricted himself to the pathological. He represented as uni- 
versally human and demonstrated in the most embarrassing details the ubiquity 
of sexuality (and somewhat later, of infantile sexuality), the significance of the 
excrements, the omnipresence of naked ‘egotism’ (as it manifested itself in the 
dream), and of murderous aggression. He himself seems to have shuddered at 
the sight of the dark powers which he uncovered. To the public his work might 
sound like a call fit to raise the devils from hell. 

On a somewhat different plane the motto involves Freud’s relation to ‘father- 
figures,’ to teachers (Bruecke, Meynert), colleagues and friends (Breuer, Fliess), 
and to the superior powers in the medical profession. Wittels'® deals extensively 
with Freud’s attitude towards academic superiors, collaborators, disciples, and 
renegades. A restatement would be pointless. However, it is apparent that the 
flectere nequeo superos became a significant motif at an early stage in Freud’s 
life. In the period of the Fliess letters, and thus of the Interpretation, Freud was 
clearly under the impression that he had not succeeded in bending the superiors 
as far as his external career was concerned. This feeling is symbolized by the 
theme of the professorship, i.e., the wish to become a professor!® and the self- 
denial of this wish. Hence we may now retranslate the motto: ‘Since I cannot 
bend the gods of the academic hierarchy, I will become a rebel.’ 


17 Presumably, he was too much of an empiricist to be impressed with the argument that 
a psychology of the unconscious—with its assumption of unconscious thoughts—did vio- 
lence to logic or semantics. Yet he realized that in this respect too his doctrine could be and 
would be considered a return to the ‘irrational’ and ‘medieval.’ 

18 Cf. above (note) 16. 

19 This is a persistent motif in the Interpretation and a favorite topic of the letters. Hence 
Freud’s attempt to belittle his ambition (TD 198) does not carry much weight. Moreover, 
even in later years, Freud was simply referred to as ‘the professor’ by his closer associates. 
Cf. also, fn. 25. 
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There is ample evidence for a sense of failure in Freud’s early phase. Instances 
are the experiences connected with the Coca episode,”° the depression after 
the break-down of the hypothesis of paternal seduction as the cause of neurosis 
(cf. KFB 36 f.), or the fear of poverty which Freud himself considered pathologi- 
cal (FB 327). To be sure, Freud’s sense of isolation after the publication of the 
Interpretation was entirely justified. Yet even in his later years, recognition and 
fame never seemed to succeed in catching up with Freud’s bitterness at being 
misunderstood and with his sense of inability to gain full acceptance in the 
circles of an accredited public. This is not to say that Freud was unaware of 
his genius. The motto does not paraphrase an admission of weakness but rather 
—to speak with Thomas Mann—the consciousness of a mythical role. 

Nonetheless some of the letters Freud wrote on the eve of his most significant 
discoveries surprise the reader by their eagerness to concede defeat.” His com- 
plaints in this phase were stylized in keeping with the opening of the motto. It 
was not until the nterpretation that Freud became aware of his having taken 
the decisive step in opposition to the superiors.” To be sure, after he had turned 
revolutionary, after stirring up the Acheronta, Freud soon emerged as the leader 
of the psychoanalytic movement and, in a sense, as the object of a cult, as the 
center of a hierarchy which could boast of inner and outer circles, and of external 
paraphernalia such as the distribution of rings and the envious observance of 
certain fine points of rank and etiquette. Yet the character of the movement 
remained for many years that of a rebellious troop which attacked the official 
authorities in the field. 

Finally the motto applies to Freud’s Oedipus complex as he had encountered 
it in his self-analysis of 1897 (KFB 37). As Freud points out, the Interpretation 
proved to be part of his reaction to the death of his father.” In the work itself, 
he announces the discovery of the Oedipus complex. The Greek tragedy is said 
to show the wish-phantasy in its original form. In Hamlet, conceived of as the 
drama of modern man, it remains repressed, ‘‘and we learn of its existence. . . 
only through the inhibitory effects which proceed from it.’”’ Shakespeare’s play 


20 Cf. Wittels, op. cit., pp. 23-25, 258. Freud barely missed a medical discovery which 
would have made him famous, a fact which he experienced as a confirmation of his sense of 
failure. 

21 Thus he told Fliess in 1888, ‘‘Ich habe nicht genug gelernt, um Mediziner zu sein . . . Ich 
konnte gerade noch so viel lernen, dass ich Neuropathologe wurde. Und jetzt fehlt mir allerdings 
nicht die Jugend, aber die Zeit und Unabhaengigkeit, um nachzuholen. In diesem Winter war 
ich recht beschaeftigt, da konnte ich mit meiner sehr grossen Familie gerade davon leben und 
behielt keine Zeit uebrig. Der Sommer war recht schlecht, liess mir Zeit genug, aber brachie 
auch Sorgen, die mir die Stimmung raubten. Ausserdem stoert mich beim Lernen die Forscher- 
gewohnheit . . . die Noetigung ins Detail zu gehen und Kritik zu ueben. Die ganze Athmos- 
phaere Wiens ist auch wenig dazu angetan, einen Willen zu staehlen . . . So muss ich wohl 
bleiben, was ich bin; nur dass ich mich nicht weber die Unzulaenglichkeit des Zus- 
tandes taeusche. (FB 66 f.). 

22 According to Wittels (op. cit., p. 46), Freud could rebel openly only after the death 
of his academic fathers (Bruecke, Meynert) and he could write the Interpretation only after 
the death of his real father. Irresponsible and exaggerated as these statements are, they 
point nevertheless to a real conflict. 

23, |. the most significant event . . . in the life of a man” (TD X). 
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reveals “the progress ...of repression in the emotional life of humanity” (TD 
271, TDE 309). 

Freud’s own Oedipus complex produced inhibitory effects comparable to those 
allegedly dramatized in the symbol of Hamlet. Freud, too, transformed rebellion 
against the father into hesitant rebellion in the service of the father. Freud’s 
father once told his son how he had been humiliated by an antisemitic Christian. 
The boy thought that his father did not play an heroic part in this episode. He 
did not identify with the Christian but vowed to avenge his father. He thought 
of the scene in which Hannibal’s father made his son swear vengeance on the 
Romans (TD 203). By unswerving allegiance to his oath, Hannibal became a 
greater man than his own father had been. He outdid his father not by turning 
against him but by serving the father’s cause.™ 

Freud, the son, as he reveals himself in the self-analysis, wants to show that 
he has achieved more than his father. Yet full rivalry is relinquished. The ag- 
gression is deflected. The ideal role conceived of as a wish-phantasy is one in 
which the protagonist is both loyal to the father and a mighty rebel working 
against ‘Rome,’ a symbol which summarizes a manifold of authorities.2° Even on 
this plane there is an element of defeatism. The phantasy which occurs after the 
renunciation of the full Oedipus role contains a denial of success. Freud’s hero, 
Hannibal, did not, after all, bend the superior gods.2* Moreover, Freud shows 
that his own inhibition was so strong that he—identifying with Hannibal—pre- 
vented himself from entering Rome, the goal of his desire (TD 201 f., FB 251). 
Thus a certain prohibition of aggression is still in effect, be it because even the 


substitutes for the father have an inhibitive power or because the protagonist 
does not wish to be entirely successful in his work for the cause of the father, or 
because of a masochistic longing for defeat and self-punishment. At any rate, 
the protagonist finally must realize the futility of his own effort.” 


24In connection with the Hannibal-identification, Freud also discusses his early en- 
thusiasm for Masséna and Napoleon which, in turn, is linked to the rivalry with a little 
boy who was one year older than Freud. These are again expressions for the relation to the 
father, though always modified expressions, at one remove. 

25 It stands for the Rome of classical antiquity and its empire, as well as for the Christian 
empire of Roman Catholicism (of which Freud was particularly aware in the Vienna of the 
antisemitic mayor Lueger). The theme of ‘Rome,’ i.e., the wish to visit Rome and the self- 
denial of this wish, is the analogue on a ‘deeper’ level to the theme of the professorship dis- 
cussed above. After Freud had finally visited Rome, he took steps to gain the academic 
title. He told Fliess of the intrigues leading to his nomination. ‘‘When I returned from Rome, 
my joy in living and in my work had somewhat increased, and my pleasure in martyrdom 
had somewhat diminished” (FB 366). ‘“‘Others,’’ he concluded his report, ‘‘are just as clever 
without having to go to Rome first’”’ (FB 369). The letter clearly indicates the correspond- 
ence between ‘Rome’ and ‘professorship.’ 

26 Likewise, in retrospect, Napoleon is likely to appear to his admirers as a tragic hero. 

27 The shift from ‘doing’ to ‘thinking’ seems to belong in the same context. To renounce 
the role of the great political doer meant to attenuate direct aggression. (Wittels [op. cit., 
p. 248] points out that ‘Cromwell, the regicide, has always loomed large before Freud’s 
imagination.’’) Freud rejects the interpretation of Hamlet as a figure whose ‘‘active energy 
is paralyzed by excessive intellectual activity: Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” 
(TD 271, TDE 310). However, his own interpretation partly justifies this reading. Many 
intellectuals feel dimly that, like Hamlet, they owe their wealth of ideas and phantasies to 
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Observations of this sort form the basis for a polemic entitled Freud’s Tragic 
Complex; An Analysis of Psychoanalysis. The author, C. E. Maylan, translates 
the ‘‘flectere nequeo superos” to mean “I cannot cope with the father-problem” 
and condemns Freud for having failed to transcend his ambivalent relation to 
his father.?® 

We need to recall again that ‘Rome’ is the heading under which—in the 
Interpretation—Freud analyzes his own Oedipus complex. The words of the 
motto to the Interpretation occur in Vergil’s Aeneid (Book VII). They are uttered 
by the embittered Goddess Juno. In vain has she tried to bend the superior forces 
of the gods. Now she will turn to the underworld, to the fury Alecto. For Juno 
is on the side of Dido, the queen of Carthage, who had been abandoned by Aeneas 
and driven into suicide by her despair. Juno does all she can to prevent Aeneas 
from fulfilling his mission, that is, she attempts to thwart his efforts to settle 
his Trojans in Italy and thus to become the ancestor of the Romans and of the 
Roman empire. Hence the motto in question clearly indicates the hostility to 
‘Rome’ and the identification with the—semitic—sphere of Dido-Carthago- 
Hannibal. ; 

However, Freud’s Rome is an ambiguous symbol. “It is a question which of 
the two paced to and fro in his room the more impatiently after he had con- 
ceived the plan of going to Rome—Assistant Headmaster Winckelmann or the 
great General Hannibal” (TD 202, TDE 259). Freud was neither an homo- 
erotic aesthete like Winckelmann nor a fanatical man of action. Yet he was an 
art collector, a venerator of Goethe and Italy, a man of German humanistic 
education. He had as much in common with Winckelmann as with the semitic 
general. It is one thing to conquer Rome, another to yield to its beauty as an 
enthusiastic visitor. 

The Acheronia stand for the ‘low’ sphere, for the repressed, the dirty, the 
dark, and the demonic. Should it be accidental that a goddess pronounces the 
words of the motto? The motif of Rome pointing to the problematic aspects in 
the author’s relation to men is not exhausted by the theme of rebellion. In the 
Fliess letters there is an entry under the heading “Repression” to the effect that 
the “truly repressed element” is “always the feminine.’ “What men really 
repress is the paederastic element” (FB 216). Kris observes that this thought 
has occupied Freud all his life (KFB 216). Now in its authorized official reading, 
the motto in question is nothing but a “reference to ‘repression’”’ (FB 305), 
and thus the motto itself leads to the theme of homosexuality. Perhaps another 
quotation in Freud, the words of Goethe’s Mephistopheles 





some extent to the fact that they not only had to redirect aggressive wishes to new goals 
but, generally, that they were compelled to modify (and to introject) aggression, to shift it 
from the realm of external action to the realm of thought (and self-awareness). 

28 Freud’s Tragischer Komplex, Eine Analyse der Psychoanalyse (E. Reinhardt, Miinchen 
1929), p. 153; ef. also pp. 7, 49, 198, (201). By way of spiteful exaggeration, Maylan merely 
dramatizedcertain insights which Freud himself had hinted at in his Interpretation and which 
had been developed before Maylan’s book appeared in the more reasonable biography of 
Wittels. The subtle and concise comments of Kris (KFB) make it evident that the account of 
Wittels was still onesided and oversimplified. However, the entire material found in these 
authors points in the same direction. The motto to the Interpretation is clearly related to the 
motifs which closely touch upon Freud’s Oedipus complex. 
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Das Beste, was Du wissen kannst, 
Darfst Du den Buben doch nicht sagen 
(FB 251, TD 147) 


refers to the same theme. For the author does not hide from his readers (den 
Buben) such Acheronta as his conflict with the father, or the incestuous love 
for the mother, or his concern with the excrements. He does full justice 
to ‘Hannibal’ but the homoerotic ‘Winckelmann’ remains concealed.® 

These hints point to further connections between the motto and an intimately 
personal sphere. However, they detract from the clarity of the motto’s intent. 
On the nethermost level of meaning, the motto becomes an expression of am- 
bivalence. Its rebellious and aggressive message coexists with another, an erotic 
content. Thus the motto mirrors in its fashion Freud’s well known remark con- 
cerning his need for an enemy-friend.*° It is fitting that the motto should once 
occur in the same letter as the reference to a Janus of stone ‘‘who looks at me with 
his two faces in a very superior manner” (FB 305). 

It has been shown that the motto has several subjective meanings. It cir- 
cumscribes Freud’s Oedipus complex, characterizes one aspect of his relation to 
father-figures, teachers, friend, and professional hierarchy, and refers to his 
own professional ambitions. It corresponds to Freud’s attitude towards his own 
field of investigation. In the context of this essay the last point is the most sig- 
nificant. Freud dealt with topics whose affective valence was codetermined by 
the traditional contrast between the ‘dark’ (Dionysian, romantic, ‘irrational’) 
unconscious and the ‘bright’ (Apollonian, positivistic, rational) sphere of con- 
sciousness. Thus fields of knowledge, problems, and methods acquired an emo- 
tional coloring which permitted Freud to experience his own activity as the 
carrying out of the motto. In working on the Interpretation, it seemed to him 
that he fulfilled the program and promise contained in the sentence, “‘Flectere si 
nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo.” 

However, the motto also was shown to have an objective meaning. It was 
conceived of by Freud as a metaphorical summary for the most significant 
scientific insight contained in the Interpretation, as a figurative description of a 
psychological law or mechanism. Evidently objective and subjective meanings 


29 In private letters Freud himself remarked on the element of sublimated homosexuality 
in his relation to Fliess (FB 340). Kris suggests that Freud had become aware of the connec- 
tion between his relation to Fliess and his relation to his father (KFB 51). Evidently, the 
debate over bisexuality, which marked the height and the disintegration of Freud’s friend- 
ship with Fliess, gained added weight from the fact that it was also a debate over homo- 
sexuality. For according to Fliess, the repressed elements are ‘‘das in einem Menschen vor- 
handene Gegengeschlechtliche’’ (KFB 46, 51). 

30 ‘An intimate friend and a hated enemy have always been indispensable to my emo- 
tional life; I have always been able to create them anew, and not infrequently my childish 
ideal has been so closely approached that friend and enemy coincided in the same person; 
but not simultaneously, of course, nor in constant alternation, as was the case in my early 
childhood”? (TD 487, TDE 451). As a stylist, Freud satisfies the same need which he de- 
scribes here through his favorite device of the imaginary discussion. Again and again he 
introduces the intelligent opponent or critical listener, the enemy-friend who makes his 
objections and thus enlivens the course of the argument. (A similar fiction dominates the 
arrangement of the New Lectures.) 
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do not exclude or impair one another. Perhaps the ambiguity of the detached 
line from Vergil makes this plurality of meanings possible. However, this is 
irrelevant. Wi::.t is relevant is the parallelism, the ‘analogy’ between objective 
and subjective meaning. 


Ill 


We have returned to the starting point of this essay. For Mann the neutralized 
artistic devices, such as the stylistic leitmotif and the objective symbols of his 
artistic product, have intimate meaning, a meaning in terms of ‘lower’ spheres. 
Likewise, the neutralized insight into the behavior of latent dream thoughts has 
intimate meaning for Freud, a meaning in terms of ‘lower’ impulses, impulses 
less neutralized than the purified desire for the scientific solution of a problem. 

We recall Mann’s dictum concerning the work which is and does what it says 
and preaches. We maintained that Mann, while writing about mythical imita- 
tion, felt that he himself was carrying out a mythical imitation. Now we may say 
that Freud in writing about the doings of the dreaming psyche (or generally, 
about the activities in the depths of the unconscious) enacted on a different 
plane what he recognized to be the essential aspect of the newly discovered 
phenomenon. What was said of Mann applies also to Freud: The author himself 
feels that his own activity and being during the creative process have the same 
‘meaning’ as the result of this process. To both Mann and Freud the very act of 
creative thinking has a subjective meaning which parallels the objective meaning 
(message, content, insight) of the creative product. 

This seems difficult to explain. Especially the scientific investigator cannot 
know beforehand what he will find out. Should we assume that the result of the 
investigations is merely subjected to a kind of secondary elaboration in terms 
of personal strivings?*' Probably this is not a sufficient explanation. We must, 
of course, remember that the same datum (e.g., the same discovery) can be ex- 
pressed or paraphrased by innumerable and variously colored metaphors. How- 
ever, if this is a fact which makes the analogy in question possible, it certainly 
does not explain it. It would not do to give in to a ‘mystical’ tendency and to 
assert that the discoverer does know ‘unconsciously’ what he will discover.” 
However, it may be permissible to assume that there are connections—albeit 
obscure connections—between an original ‘will to cognition’ which is driven 
into a definite path and the kind of ‘reality’ which may become a prey to this 
directed ‘will.’ 

At any rate, it is impossible to deny that, according to Freud’s own feeling, 
Freud in developing the theory of dreams did something which was analogous 
to what the dreams are doing. Just as the dreams (or the dream-thoughts), he 
himself stirred up the underworld because he could not bend the ‘superiors.’ 

A novel ‘A’ contains, dramatizes, communicates a meaningful (artistic) gesture 
(or attitude) designated as ‘W.’ The work on the novel ‘A’ has a psychological 


31 That is, a secondary elaboration which would work in a direction opposite to that of 
the ‘rationalizing’ secondary elaboration which one encounters in the recollected dream. 

82 Certainly ‘preconscious’ awareness of the solution may have something to do with the 
phenomenon in question. 
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meaning ‘P’ for the author. ‘P’ is analogous to ‘W’; ‘P’ and ‘W’ are similar to 
one another, for both can be subsumed under the heading of the same metaphor. 

A scientific treatise ‘B’ contains, states, communicates a discovery ‘Y.’ The 
work on the scientific treatise ‘B’ has a psychological meaning ‘Z’ for the author. 
*Y’ is analogous to ‘Z.’ Hence the—artistic—‘P’ stands in the same relation to 
‘W’ as the—scientific—Y’ does to ‘Z.’ 

Probably ‘W’ and ‘Y’ cover only some aspects of the (artistic or scientific) 
significance of the works in question. Granted that ‘W’ and ‘Y’ have this narrow 
range, that they are exceeded by other objective features of the works in question, 
it is also uncertain how frequent analogies such as those between W and P or 
between Y and Z may be. The present essay merely served to illustrate by way 
of concrete examples that meanings corresponding to lower, psychic levels may 
attach themselves to products, which offhand might seem to be ‘meaningful’ 
only on the plane of highly neutralized thought. Strictly speaking, this has been 
accomplished only for ‘Y,’ the scientific discovery of Freud, for as far as ‘W,’ the 
artistic configuration, is concerned, it is quite uncertain which levels of the 
psyche establish the validity (or effectiveness) of an artistic product. However, 
in the present context it is only the scientific product which is of interest. For it 
is the scientific product which derives its validity exclusively from the fact that 
it fulfils the demands of a ‘high’ and homogenous sphere of the Ego. (To be sure, 
objective validity should not be confused with subjective valence.) 

In conclusion it may be in order to express a tentative conviction. In all likeli- 
hood the analogy discussed here can be demonstrated also in examples which 
are more striking and further apart than those selected here. This will be ap- 
parent once the relation between creative process and creative product has been 
studied in artists who are, as it were, more naive than Thomas Mann and who 
exploit their own unconscious with less conscious selectivity as a fitting auto- 
biographical background for their works. On the other hand, the analogy will 
also hold for scientific products in fields which, due to a more exacting methodol- 
ogy and severer “‘stringencies,’’* seem to allow less leeway for the expression of 
personality than the discipline of psychoanalysis does (or did in its initial stages). 
Investigations such as the one undertaken here should be attempted for a physi- 
cist such as Einstein and for pure lyrical poets such as Moerike or Verlaine. 
There is no doubt that the phenomenon described has nothing to do with pro- 
jection in the sense of a subjective distortion of facts. On the contrary, the con- 
stellation in question is (at the very least) extremely favorable to the origin of 
creative insight and creative achievement. 


33 Cf. Kris, E. and Kaplan, A.: “Esthetic Ambiguity,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research,” VIII, (March 1948), p. 423. 





THE AESTHETICS OF “ART FOR ART’S SAKE” 
IRVING SINGER 


In recent years it has become the fashion to beweep the outcast state of modern 
aesthetics. One often hears the complaint that much of what is nowadays written 
under that heading is either abstruse or fragmentary—and, in any event, hope- 
lessly remote from the practical needs of contemporary artists and critics. Al- 
though such charges are surely too extreme, one must agree that there is not 
today a single body of philosophical thought that artists and critics can, or do, 
turn to for guidance and support. The twenties in this country and in Europe 
were characterized by the final flourish of a kind of aestheticism or Art-for- 
Art’s-Sake-ism that had been developing, by fits and starts, since the end of the 
eighteenth century. The thirties were dominated by the rise and subsequent de- 
cline of Marxian criticism. But since then, though one has heard great argument 
about it and about, the philosophers have burrowed deeper and deeper, the 
artists and critics have soared higher and higher, and neither has been especially 
concerned with what the other was doing. 

To some extent the present state of confusion is a wholesome one, and to some 
extent it evidences the influence of another philosophy—the philosophy of 
Pragmatism. If there is anything that Pragmatism, and John Dewey’s instru-_, 
mentalism in particular, has been able to impress upon the American conscience 
it is the necessity for liberal experimentation, pluralistic analysis, and the avoid-— 
ance of a rigid or highly unified system of thought. And it is precisely these 
characteristics that are, in a sense, dominant at present, both in philosophical 
aesthetics and in the practice of artists and critics. Unfortunately, American 
Pragmatism, in the course of its dissemination, has thinned out and even petered 
out. What was once a living faith for its originators has now become an ancestral 
view from which one revolts by accepting the letter without the spirit—of all 
methods of revolt the most thorough and the most fruitless. Consequently, 
what remains in the American mind of today is the husk of Pragmatism without 
the seed, the tendency towards diversity, novelty, and indecision without the 
stable confidence in an underlying order, if only the order of a disciplined method, 
that is able to give direction to pluralism and significant application to experi- 
mentalism. This tendency is more marked in art than in criticism; but even in 
criticism only few writers are willing and able to work out the systematic im- 
plications of the labels or slogans that they employ with such abandon. One is 
constantly reminded that if this is an Age of Criticism, it is nevertheless the 
Age of Advertising. 

In saying this, I have no intention of blaming Pragmatism or of over- 
emphasizing the influence that it has had. The relationship between the men of 
action and the men of thought is always a highly complicated one. Artists and 
critics sometimes create or seize upon ideas that justify their actual behavior 
and symbolize what they are trying to do anyhow; and sometimes they redirect 
their efforts, consciously or unconsciously, in accordance with influential forces 
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in both the material and the ideological environment. Without examining specific 
instances, one cannot say which of these alternatives holds. We can say, how- 
ever, that 7f it is true that art and criticism have lost their rudder in recent 
years, the fault does not entirely lie with the Pragmatic philosophy that has, to a 
considerable degree, served as the ideological environment for the younger gen- 
eration of our day. For if there is a failure of nerve in American letters, it results 
largely from an inability on the part of artists and critics to realize what they 
want to do and how they can employ philosophical theories for the purposes of 
justification, symbolization, and self-clarification. The Pragmatic philosophy is 
less to blame than the fact that, for a variety of reasons, it has not been properly 
applied. The deleterious effects of a world constantly at war need hardly be 
mentioned. 

It is from the point of view of a post-pragmatist philosophy that I shall ex- 
amine the concept of Art for Art’s Sake. This concept was formulated not by 
philosophers but by artists and critics who were putting philosophy to use, with 
the result, for better or for worse, that new kinds of art and new kinds of art 
criticism developed. I shall not attempt to document the influence of Art for 
Art’s Sake; I shall only analyze the conception and tentatively indicate the 
merits and inadequacies of its theses. In doing so, I shall try to contribute to 
the resolution of problems concerned with the relationship between what has 
ambiguously been called “art and morality,” ‘art and life,” “art and society,” 
etc. In this essay I shall deal with questions about the artist and the creative 
process. Questions about the work of art and its influence upon those who ex- 
perience it I shall leave for a future essay. 


Whether it was Gautier or Poe or Cousin or Victor Hugo or Thackeray who 
first employed the term ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake’’ need not concern us here.! We need 
only note that some or ail of the things meant by the slogan were defended by 
Gautier and his followers in France, Poe and his followers in the United States, 
and the Aesthetic Movement in England. In some respects the position of these 
writers represented the nineteenth century tendencies towards individualism, 
sensualism, and scientific division of labor—tendencies which, although they 
became dominant in the 1920’s were, throughout the nineteenth century, suffi- 
ciently recessive to make the outright defense of them appear immoral and 
heretical. 

With respect to the nature and function of the artist and of the artistic process, 
there were four major theses that Art for Art’s Sake defended: 

1. The artist is different from other men in having a predominance of sensuous 
intuition or creative imagination. 

2. An artist is a specialist in the techniques of his own art, and insofar as a 
man is a philosopher, scientist, moralist, propagandist, etc., he is not an artist. 

8. Great art is not created by men of high moral character. 

4. Artistic creation is the highest end of life. 


1 Cf. Rose Frances Egan, ‘‘The Genesis of the Theory of ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ in Germany 
and in England,’’ Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Part I (July 1921), Part II 
(April 1924); also, John Wilcox, ‘“‘The Beginnings of L’Art pour L’Art,” JAAC, XI (June 
1953), 360. 
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The defense of these theses was part of the general crusade against didacticism, 
a crusade that was both undisciplined and uncertain of its goal. It often over- 
extended itself and it often swooped down on positions that were of no strategic 
importance to anyone. It tilted against many windmills. Nevertheless, its defense 
of these four theses helped to bring about a climate of opinion that men had 
need for. 

1. The artist is different from other men in having a predominance of sensuous 
intuition or creative imagination. 

Ever since the Renaissance, as everyone knows, the artist has become in- 
creasingly more self-conscious; and since the romantic period he has intoned 
Lucifer’s cry of ‘(Non Serviam!”’ more often than the Hallelujah for which he 
secretly yearned. The nineteenth century was a period in which the men of 
thought, the men of feeling, the men of acute sensibility—in short, all those who, 
like Faust and Julien Sorel, considered themselves to be lovers of life—withdrew 
further and further from the deadening touch of bourgeois banality. The inception 
of Art for Art’s Sake marks the awareness by the happy few of their status as a 
spiritual élite. 

Although, as we shall see, this awareness eventuated in the political and social 
withdrawal of the artist, it was itself, to a large extent, a result of developments 
in abstract thought. For it was from post-Kantian German idealism, the most 
vital European philosophy of the time, that the new theory of art derived its 
conception of beauty and the aesthetic attitude. And this conception, although it 
often remained unstated, served as the basis for all the theses of Art for Art’s 
Sake. Correspondingly, it provides the key to much of the confusion inherent 
in them. 

In its broad outlines, and particularly at those points that were appropriated 
by the theory of Art for Art’s Sake, German aesthetics greatly resembled the 
traditional intuitionistic aesthetics that went back as far as Plotinus’ modifica- 
tions of Plato’s doctrine. Like the traditional view, German aesthetics recognized 
a close association between beauty and pleasure. But, it also held, the pleasure 
that characterizes the appearance of beauty must not be mistaken for 
the pleasures that are usually associated with interest and desire. In our practical 
or active dispositions we search for ulterior ends, for material objects that satisfy 
our natural impulses; but in the quest for beauty we are concerned with the 
surface of experience, with the sensuous presentation of things rather than with 
the things themselves. 

In this fashion German aesthetics, and to some extent all the aesthetics that 
preceded it, distinguished and contrasted two aspects in experience, two limits 
towards which experience might approximate. In the world of practice, which 
included the world of science, one used discursive reason in order to connect 
sensuous presentations that were given in “immediate experience” with sensuous 
presentations that were not given except in memory or expectation. Through 
this interpretation of one’s immediate experience one was able to formulate some 
conception about reality. In the world of aesthetic contemplation, however, one 
attended solely to immediate experience itself. Without the use of interpretation, 
of memory or expectation, and without the intrusion of ulterior goals, one merely 
focussed upon that which was given to sense. 
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In distinguishing between aesthetic and practical experience, the traditional 
aestheticians were not always referring to two different kinds of experience that 
might occur separately and at different times. Although they waver on this 
point, many of them, and perhaps most of them, insisted that they were merely 
analyzing out constituents within all human experience. Thus, they would say, 
insofar as we are confronted with sense-data that are merely given, we are having 
an experience that may be either positively or negatively aesthetic (depending 
on whether or not it is pleasant); insofar as we cognize such data or put them to 
use for the purposes of control and manipulation, we are having practical ex- 
perience. All experience as a whole includes both aspects, but in some experience 
the practical aspect is predominant and in other experience the aesthetic is. 
Wherever the (positively) aesthetic aspect predominates, beauty appears. 

This analysis was also expressed in terms of the distinction between the under- 
standing or practical intelligence, on the one hand, and the imagination or crea- 
tive imagination or, to use the term that was prevalent in German philosophy 
—the Einbildungskraft, on the other. The imagination was identified with the 
sensibility, or faculty of sensuous intuition. By contrast, the understanding was 
the faculty for interpreting the sensuous data in terms of their external relations. 
The understanding enabled one to make practical adaptations to the environ- 
ment; the imagination enabled one to contemplate the flow of sense-experience 
without any consideration of the purposes or consequences of anything. Beauty 
could be perceived only when the understanding was subordinated to the 
imagination. 

It is some such body of beliefs that has characterized most of the schools of 
aesthetics in western philosophy. Of course, there have been many disagreements 
in details, some of which have been important in themselves and in their con- 
sequences for the study and appreciation of art. But for the most part the dualism 
between the practical and the aesthetic aspects of experience, and between the 
understanding and the imagination, has served as the background of agreement 
presupposed by almost all the disputants. Even the emphasis upon the specifically 
sensuous attribute of immediate experience has been generally accepted more 
than is often recognized. For even those theorists who believed in a kind of 
intellectual intuitionism have usually held that the contemplation of ‘pure 
concepts” or “intellectual forms” becomes distinctively aesthetic only once it is 
combined with, and subordinated to, the contemplation of sensuous patterns. 
Thus Hegel refers to beauty as the Idea when it shows itself to sense, Plotinus 
calls it the revelation of reason in sensuous shape, and Aquinas, who also relates 
beauty to the cognitive faculty, says that “beautiful things are those which 
please when seen.” 

Now what happened was that the Art for Art’s Sake theorists seized upon this 
doctrine in aesthetics and tailored it to fit their own needs. They not only ap- 
propriated the analysis of beauty in terms of the aesthetic attitude and the imagi- 
nation, but they also insisted that it was only by means of this kind of analysis 
that one could conceive of the artist. Art, they held, was to exist for beauty’s 
sake; and the artist was the expert in beauty. This meant that it was the artist’s 
job, and his alone, to document the life of aesthetic contemplation, and anyone 
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who did more than portray life in its immediacy was, to that extent, not an 
artist. Accordingly, one could not be an artist unless the understanding were 
subservient to the imagination. 

In this connection it is particularly significant that, as Mr. Graham Hough 
has recently pointed out, the word “artist” began to acquire a new meaning 
around 1853. From having previously referred to an artisan, scientist, or painter, 
it now came to mean an “imaginative creator.’”* This indicates that the artist 
was no longer assumed to be a member of any specific guild, occupation, or 
profession, as the artisan, scientist, and painter were. He was no longer thought 
of either in terms of his class affiliations or his means of earning a livelihood. 
Instead, the word “artist”? was coming to stand for a special kind of individual, 
the man of sensitivity, refined tastes, and creative talents, the man in whom 
the imagination was most highly developed. In short, the term “artist”? was 
being re-defined in accordance with the views of the Art for Art’s Sake theorists. 
Largely through their efforts, it was brought into alignment with the traditional 
aesthetics, and this was something that had never been done before, at least 
not in as thorough a manner. 

It is from this development of thought that the artistic process came to be 
associated with a purified and even disinfected approach to experience. The 
adherents to Art for Art’s Sake jettisoned both the eighteenth century belief 
that the artistic faculty consists in the power of generalization and the Renais- 
sance notion that it consists in the power of idealization. For the depiction of 
“general nature” and the portrayal of the ideal both depended upon the use of 
discursive reason. Both represented the triumph of the understanding over the 
imagination. It was in an attempt to reverse this situation that the theorists 
of Art for Art’s Sake interpreted the artist’s function in terms of the observation 
and creation of sensuous patterns rather than the communication of ideas or 
facts. For Aristotle ‘creative imagination” would have meant, as Professor 
Bate has pointed out, “creative according to a true idea.’ But by the middle 
of the nineteenth century the identity of the true and the beautiful was no longer 
worthy of belief; or, in any event, it was because the Art for Art’s Sake theorists 
were unable to accept this identification that they felt that a devotion to beauty 
required the subordination of any concern for the truth. 

The results of this approach to the function of the artist were far-reaching. 
For one thing, it served to emphasize the need for artistic selection. Since there 
was no reason for the artist to make his work specifically true to life, but only 
congruent with his own vision of beauty, he was to have a free hand in selecting 
and even distorting his material. Thus, Whistler stated: “To say to the painter 
that Nature is to be taken as she is, is to say to the player, that he may sit on 
the piano.’ On the other hand, the new approach tended to justify, and even 
require, the stylistic detachment of the artist. Although the artist was dedicated 
to aesthetic selection, he could not convey the impact of sensuous experience, 

2 Graham Hough, The Last Romantics (London, 1949), p. xv. 

3 Walter Jackson Bate, Criticism: The Major Texts (New York, 1952), p. 3. Cf. the edi- 
tor’s introduction to ‘“‘The Classical Tradition,’ pp. 3-12. 

4 The Gentle Art of Making Enemies (London, 1890), p. 142. 
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he could not depict experience in its vibrance and immediacy, unless he elimi- 
nated his own personality from the work itself. The artist could pick and choose 
from his immediate experience, and indeed he had to, but he was not to philoso- 
phize about what he finally did choose. “Dans l’art la passion ne fait pas les 
vers,”’ Flaubert said, ‘et plus vous serez personnel, plus vous serez faible.’’® 

This conception of the artist’s function was stated in a variety of ways, and 
from the point of view of different kinds of craftsmanship. But it remains as 
something constant in the theory and practice of Gautier, Flaubert, Pater, 
Whistler, Wilde, Henry James, and Joyce, among others. It is not by chance that 
Wilde’s famous Preface begins with these two epigrams: “The artist is the creator 
of beautiful things. To reveal art and conceal the artist is art’s aim.’”® Joyce 
sums up the movement when he says that “beauty is beheld by the imagination 
which is appeased by the most satisfying relations of the sensible,’ and then, 
having shown the progression from the lyrical to the epical to the dramatic 
form, concludes: ‘‘The personality of the artist, at first a cry or a cadence or a 
mood and then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itself out of existence, 
impersonalises itself, so to speak. The aesthetic image in the dramatic form is 
life purified in and reprojected from the human imagination. The mystery of 
aesthetic like that of material creation is accomplished. The artist, like the God 
of the creation, remains within or behind or beyond or above his handiwork, 
invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his fingernails.’” 

2. An artist is a specialist in the techniques of his own art, and insofar as a man 
is a philosopher, scientist, moralist, propagandist, etc., he is not an artist. 

We have seen that in its most fundamental reference “Art for Art’s Sake” 
meant ‘Art for Beauty’s Sake.”” Now we shall see that it also meant “Art for 
Form’s Sake.” There isn’t any conflict between the belief that the artist is the 
creator of beautiful things and the belief that the artist is the creator of things 
that are formally perfect. But the latter belief is a focussing and particularization 
of the former belief, and it is important to realize that Art for Art’s Sake referred 
to both. Although there was a great deal of talk in the nineteenth century, first 
about the way in which all the arts aspired to the condition of poetry and later 
about the way in which they aspired to the condition of music, it was always 
assumed that a man was an artist at all only if he was a specialist in technical 
aspects of some particular art. He was a poet only if he knew how to use rhyme 
and rhythm, a painter only if he knew how to use line and color, and a musician 
only if he knew how to use tone, harmony, melody, e‘c. In general, it was held, 
beauty could be apprehended only by sensuous intuition, but in particular such 
apprehension depended upon the proper use of sense modalities such as sight and 
hearing; and this, in turn, led to the insistence that without the mastery of the 
specific visual, auditory (or other) forms that pertained to an art one could not 
be an artist. 

At first glance, it might seem that this requirement was both obvious and 

5 Correspondance (Paris, 1900), II, 82. 

6 “‘Preface”’ to The Picture of Dorian Gray (New York, 1904), p. xiii. 


7 A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, in The Indispensable James Joyce (New York, 
1949), pp. 481-2. 
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unexceptionable. But in emphasizing the necessity for an artist to have technical 
or formal proficiency, Art for Art’s Sake went two steps beyond the obvious. 
First, it not only denied that one could be an artist without technical pro- 
ficiency, but also it insisted that the more proficiency of this sort a man had, the 
more of an artist he was. In other words, artistic talent was held to be directly 
proportional to technical skill. Second, the theory of Art for Art’s Sake main- 
tained that insofar as a man was an artist he subordinated all other aims or 
purposes to those of technique. It was not generally denied that an artist’s aims 
were likely to be multiple; but it was denied that a man could be an “artist”—as 
that word was now being employed—unless he was dedicated to formal perfec- 
tion more than anything else. 

There were three kinds of ulterior purposes from which the movement sought 
to emancipate the artist: the aim of the moralist, the aim of the philosopher or 
scientist, and the aim of the propagandist. With respect to morality, artists 
had long been hamstrung by demands that they create works that would serve 
to edify and uplift. Their works had to end with an instructive moral or glorify 
the trials of the virtuous or reveal the ultimate victory of good as well as the 
ultimate defeat of evil (poetic justice) or else prove that things were not as bad 
as they seemed and so justify the status quo. For instance, Dr. Johnson com- 
plained that Shakespeare ‘‘seems to write without any moral purpose,” and ‘‘is 
not always careful to show in the virtuous a disapprobation of the wicked.’ 
Against this tradition Goethe had taken his stand, going so far as to insist that 
“to demand a moral aim of the artist is to ruin his work.” And Baudelaire 
added: “If the poet has followed a moral aim, he has diminished his poetic energy; 
and it is not unwise to bet that his work will be worse as a result.’”° 

Similarly, the theorists of Art for Art’s Sake considered the aim of the philoso- 
pher or scientist to be outside the aim of art. Philosophers were concerned with 
the truth, with ideas and facts; but the artist was concerned with beauty, with 
fine sensations and pleasing forms. Ruskin, one of the bétes noires of the Aesthetic 
Movement, had insisted that the painter and the preacher both had the same 
task: “Both are commentators on infinity, and the duty of both is to take for 
each discourse one essential truth ...and to impress that, and that alone, upon 
those whom they address.””' In criticism of Ruskin’s position, it was held that 
a painter ceased to be an artist precisely to the extent that his aim approximated 
the aim of the preacher, the philosopher, or the scientist. 

That the attempt to emancipate the artist was political and social, as well as 
ideational, is indicated by the insistence upon a sharp split between the aim 
of the artist and the aim of the propagandist. For artists of the nineteenth century 
the problem of propaganda was a serious one. Because he could no longer rely 
on the aristocracy for patronage, the artist had to turn to popular and govern- 


8 “Preface to Shakespeare,’’ in Johnson on Shakespeare, selected by Walter Raleigh 
(London, 1916), pp. 20-1. 


® Dichtung und Wahrheit, Sdmtliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1902-7), XXIV, T. III, B. 12, 8S. 
112. 

10 [,’Art Romantique, Oeuvres Completes (Paris, 1923), IV, 97. 

11 Modern Painters, I, Pt. II, Sec. 1, Ch. 4, in Complete Works (London, 1903-12), III, 157. 
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mental support more than ever before. This meant that he had to become either 
a business man dealing with publishers or a politician dealing with bureaucrats, 
that he had to cater to undiscriminating tastes or hire himself out to political 
parties and social movements that would use him as a mere hack and polemicist. 
It was in protest against such employment of their talents that artists supported 
the banner of Art for Art’s Sake. Furthermore, there was always the threat of 
overt censorship. The liberation of the artist was closely related to the freedom 
of the press; and the degree to which the former has been achieved is the degree 
to which the latter was. 

3. Great art is not created by men of high moral character. 

Ever since Plato questioned Homer’s competence in dealing with his chosen 
subjects on the grounds that Homer had never himself governed a state and was 
lacking in first-hand knowledge about human affairs, critics have often held 
that the value of a work of art stands in direct proportion to the moral, spiritual, 
or ideological attributes of the artist who creates it. It was this view that Ruskin 
propounded for the nineteenth century and to which he usually referred whenever 
he discussed ‘the morality of art.’ Although this principle led to an occasional 
absurdity in Ruskin’s criticism of art, it was not primarily motivated by what 
Sir Kenneth Clark has called ‘the whole attempt to judge a work of art by the 
moral worth of its creator.’? Rather, it was an expression of Ruskin’s belief 
that the perception of beauty was itself a function of an “exulting, reverent 
and grateful” attitude. Without this moral attitude, he thought, a man could 
not create great art. 

In criticizing this entire approach, the theorists of Art for Art’s Sake carried 
their argument beyond the definition of the term “artist.”” As we have already 
seen, they held that a man was an artist only insofar as his aims were the tech- 
nical ones of a specialist in beauty. But over and above this they also held that 
it was unlikely, perhaps impossible, for a man whose behavior was motivated 
by moral aims on some occasions to have a predominance of the distinctively 
aesthetic ones on other occasions. It is one thing to maintain that insofar as a 
man has the didactic aims of the moralist he is not an artist; it is another thing 
to maintain that the aims of the artist and the aims of the moralist cannot reside 
within the same individual. For the latter belief is concerned, not with the defini- 
tion or characterization of the artistic function, but rather with the determination 
of the influence of morality upon this artistic function. Thus, when Wilde says 
that “no artist has ethical sympathies,” he is not only saying that an ethical 
attitude is different from an aesthetic or artistic one, but also that the former is 
detrimental to the latter. In short, it was held that art and morality were in- 
compatible as well as independent. 

As a result of this denial that a morally good man could also be good as an 
artist, the aloofness of the artist became a matter of principle as well as practice. 
Although the movement to emancipate the artist was itself a political and social 
movement, it served to detach the artist from all other political and social move- 
ments. Idealizing the ragged Bohemians of the Latin Quarter, the fin-de-siécle 
writers in particular came to conceive of the artist not merely as a person in 


12 The Gothic Revival (London, 1928), pp. 188-9. 
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whom creative powers were concentrated but also as a kind of sacrosanct being 
above the ordinary battles of mankind. At all costs he must be kept pure, even to 
the expense of building an ivory tower to shelter him. Referring to the great artists 
of the past, Whistler declared: ‘“No reformers were these great men—no im- 
provers of the ways of others! Their productions aloe were their occupation, and, 
filled with the poetry of their science, they required not to alter their surround- 
ings.’””* And Wilde demanded “‘the recognition of a separate realm for the artist,” 
on the grounds that it was a “characteristic of all great imaginative work and of 
all great eras of artistic creation.... Art never harms itself by keeping aloof 
from the social problems of the day.’ 

Meanwhile, more diligent, if less flamboyant, critics sought to test Ruskin’s 
belief in a positive correlation between ethical nobility in a man’s life 
and aesthetic nobility in his work by examining both the life and work of artists 
whose creative talents were unquestioned. S. A. Brooke, whose treatment of this 
problem is representative of the reaction against Ruskin, showed that Vergil’s 
tenderness and Pope’s severity were not expressions of their moral attitudes, 
as Ruskin thought, but rather indications of their training in literary conventions 
and techniques.'® Since these conventions and techniques were manifested in the 
work itself, the entire concern about the artist’s life was minimized as being 
largely irrelevant. One could not evaluate a production by reference to the moral 
stature of its creator; and in order to understand and appreciate the work one 
would do better to examine the history of formal developments rather than the 
artist’s biography. Accordingly, critics like Pater spent comparatively little 
time in the study of the artist’s character but a great deal of time in the analysis 
of the technical aspects of his work and a great deal of time in the elucidation 
of what happened to themselves, as sensitive specialists, when they encountered 
his work. Similarly, Whistler stated that his famous Arrangement in Grey and 
Black was interesting to him because it was a picture of his mother, but the 
identity and personal significance of the woman represented was not something 
about which the public “can or ought to care.” 

In this fashion the attempt was made to secure the complete detachment of 
the artist: he was to enjoy stylistic impersonality, ethical and political aloofness, 
and virtual anonymity. He was to be the unseen observer and the unrestricted 
creator. He was to owe responsibility only to his work, and it was only through 
his work that his genius was to manifest itself. 

4. Artistic creation is the highest end of life. 

Having detached the artist from the ethics, the politics, and the society of 
most sublunar beings, there remained to the theorists of Art for Art’s Sake only 
one more step. And that was the assertion that just as the life of aesthetic con- 
templation was superior to the life of practice, so too was the life of the artist 
superior to any other. In order to attain a purity of soul denied to everyone 
else, the artist had to dissociate himself from the “ordinary interests of mankind” 


13 The Whistler Journal, ed. by E. R. and J. Pennell (Philadelphia, 1921), p. 137. 

14 “English Renaissance of Art,’’ Essays and Lectures (London, 1909), p. 128. 

15§. A. Brooke, “Review of Ruskin’s Lectures on Art,’? Macmillan’s Magazine, XXII 
(1870), 428. Cf. C. A. Yount, The Reaction Against Ruskin in Art Criticism (Chicago, 1941). 
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and prevent the herd morality, as Nietzsche called it, from contaminating his 
talent. For insofar as he successfully dedicated himself to artistic creation, he 
reached the highest level of human perfection. 

It is important to note that in formulating this last step, Art for Art’s Sake 
becomes itself an ethical theory. In maintaining that artistic creation is the 
highest end of life, the theory is asserting: first, that the life of the artist is in- 
trinsically valuable; and second, that it is more valuable, more desirable, than 
any other. From this it would follow that only the artist is moral, or else that 
he is more moral than anyone else. And since an artist is conceived to be a man 
who creates beautiful things, conflict between beauty and morality is, at this 
level, no longer possible. In order to be morally good, a man need only create 
that which is beautiful. Ethical value is thus determined by aesthetic or artistic 
value, and the revolution is complete. With this final coup what Poe called the 
“heresy of the didactic” is utterly annihilated. 

Although I have represented Art for Art’s Sake as an ethical theory, it must 
not be forgotten that many of its adherents, in their disdain for the conventional 
morality of the day, would have been shocked to think of themselves as ethicists. 
In their own eyes they were immoralists, glorying in the black mass of rebellion 
against an obvious, but oppressive, good. And in the case of men like Baudelaire 
who sought what they considered to be evil primarily because of their inability 
to enjoy what they knew to be good, this may have been true. But most of the 
aesthetes of this period scorned the bourgeois values because of a deep-rooted 
conviction or prejudice that their own values, the values of the emancipated 
artist, were finer, nobler, more desirable—in short, of greater ethical value. It is 
only in this fashion that we can understand Wilde’s character Gilbert when he 
says that “even a colour sense is more important, in the development of the indi- 
vidual, than a sense of right and wrong.’’® Similarly, the Preface to Emausx et 
Camées, in which Gautier states that he wrote his poem isolated from the world 
“comme Goethe sur son divan 4 Weimar,’’ must be taken as an ethical boast, a 
sanctimonious taunt, more than anything else. And finally, it is from the height 
of moral elevation that Whistler disdains the opinions of critic and philistine 
alike, lumping everyone who is not an artist into the inferior class of amateur 
and dilettante. 

That Art for Art’s Sake was an ethical movement is, however, recognized 
by two of its ablest defenders—Pater and A. C. Bradley; and both of them reject 
precisely this aspect of the theory. Pater wished to pattern life after the aesthetic 
experience, but he denied that either the experience or the creation of a work of 
art was uniquely valuable.” Bradley held that “the offensive consequences often 
drawn from the formula ‘Art for Art’ will be found to attach not to the doctrine 
that Art is an end in itself, but to the doctrine that Art is the whole or supreme 
end of human life.’’!® This latter doctrine Bradley dismisses as “absurd.” 


16 “The Critic as Artist,’? The Writings of Oscar Wilde (London, 1907), VI, 234-5. 

17 Cf. particularly the essays ‘‘On Style” and ‘“‘Wordsworth”’ in Appreciations (London, 
1889); also, Ruth C. Child, The Aesthetics of Walter Pater (New York, 1940), esp. pp. 13-51 
and pp. 79-108. 

18 “Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,’’ Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 1909), p. 5. 
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My presentation of these four theses has been rather schematic, and my 
criticism will have to be even more so. Mr. T. 8S. Eliot, who thinks that the 
doctrine of Art for Art’s Sake is basically mistaken, has written that it “is still 
valid in so far as it can be taken as an exhortation to the artist to stick to his 
job.’”* But the question still remains: what is the artist’s job? 

In seeking an answer to this question, we may well retain the definition of 
“‘artist”’ as “imaginative creator.” What we cannot retain, however, is the belief 
that there is any inherent split between the imagination and the understand- 
ing, between the life of aesthetic contemplation and the life of practice. Despite 
the authority of the great philosophical tradition that has supported analyses 
of this sort, we must conclude that this dualism contributes to an untenable 
and an unprofitable means of approach. It is based on the belief that beauty, 
like mystical revelation, always comes unbidden; for in the state of contemplation 
the organism must be passive and wholly receptive. The organism, it is held, 
must merely accept the flux of experience impinging upon its sense-organs and 
it must not make any effort to use or interpret what is being undergone. As a 
matter of fact, however, there is no reason to believe that an organism that was 
wholly passive could have anything in consciousness at all. If the organism 
did not interpret, if it did not connect up one datum with another, its experience 
would be completely devoid of meaning, stability, precision of outline, vividness, 
or clarity. Far from attaining the heightened awareness and focussed delight of 
beauty, the mind of such a being would approximate the booming, buzzing 
confusion of the infant. The perception of beauty is not, therefore, passive. It is 
active and dynamic, the function of an organism making a certain adaptation 
to its environment. The crucial problem is not how toeffect a bifurcation between 
contemplation and practice, for that cannot be done, but rather to distinguish 
between different kinds of practice, different modes of behavior, different ways 
of using one’s surroundings. 

Similarly, we cannot hope to make much progress if we try to separate imagina- 
tion from understanding, defining the artistic function in terms of the predomi- 
nance of the former. If we examine the actual creative process of sculptors, 
painters, poets, musicians, etc., we find that their imaginative insight is always 
the product of intelligent foresight. The painter uses this color and not that 
because he believes that it will fit in better with what he is trying to do, that it 
will contribute to an enjoyable harmony or symbolize something that he wishes 
to represent. The painter does not submit to the flow of sense-experience; he 
categorizes it and rearranges it according to his own design. And that means that 
he uses intelligence, understanding, discursive reason, know-how—or whatever 
one wishes to call it. Without conceptualization of this sort even the most ab- 
stract artist could be neither imaginative nor creative. 

Loosely speaking, then, we may say that the artistic process is “rational”— 
not in the sense of there being ideals, purposes, conscious aims, or pre-established 
patterns to guide the artist’s behavior, but only in the sense that creative imagina- 
tion cannot occur until the agent is capable of criticizing his own production. 
The artist must be able to see meanings and implications of what he has done, 


19 “Arnold and Pater’’ in Selected Essays (London, 1932), p. 392. 
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its relation to other effects he has already achieved or may want to achieve, and 
its consequences in a variety of circumstances. On the basis of this interpretation, 
the artist will be either satisfied or dissatisfied with his achievement. The painter 
will say: “This color doesn’t feel right.’’ What he “feels” is not an intuited sense- 
datum but only a synoptic judgment together with the resultant dissatisfaction, 
in this case. His judgment may have been made quickly and without much 
deliberation, and he may have overlooked many effects and consequences that 
he should have considered, but unless he saw his work in relation to some context 
or other, he could not have criticized it. The evaluation by an agent of what he 
has himself done, plus the satisfaction or dissatisfaction that results, I shall 
refer to as “artistic criticism.” The notion of artistic criticism, I submit, is 
inherent in the very definition of the creative imagination and of the artistic 
process. 

Thus, the artist is not to be conceived of as a rare, and rarified, being in whom 
some special intuitive faculty predominates to the exclusion of intelligence, but 
rather as a practical craftsman like any other. He is a man who has dedicated 
his intelligence to the perfection of a certain type of production. The type of 
production depends upon the specific art that is practiced. But with respect to 
all the arts, a man is an “artist” only if he is able to criticize his own efforts 
in order to derive the maximum advantage from his experiments with the medium 
at hand. 

It is something of this sort that Art for Art’s Sake accepts insofar as it empha- 
sizes the importance of both artistic selection and technical proficiency. For one 
cannot employ self-criticism for the end of achieving a satisfying totality without 
the use of selection, and usually a great deal of it. And one cannot hope to experi- 
ment intelligently within an art unless one has full mastery of its technical 
devices. To this extent, I think, the recommendations of the Art for Art’s Sake 
theorists are entirely beneficial. Unfortunately, they stretch the truth until it 
breaks, going on to assert that there is a direct proportion between technical 
proficiency and artistic talent. It may very well be true that most of the great 
artists have also been great technicians, but this does not mean that they were 
great artists because they were great technicians. On the contrary, if they were 
great as artists it was, for the most part, only because they were able to control 
their technical powers in order to make the most telling expression of what they 
had to say—and this is a function, not of technique, but of the use of technique 
in accordance with artistic criticism. 

Furthermore, once we conceive of the artist merely as an intelligent craftsman 
working in a particular medium, it no longer becomes possible to make a facile 
distinction between the aims of the artist and the aims of the philosopher, 
moralist, or propagandist. They are all practical in the sense of being concerned 
about the consequences of their action. Whatever the medium employed, they 
are all interested in effectively communicating something—even if that some- 
thing, as in the case of abstract painting, is just the quality of a particular line 
or color. In order to communicate successfully, they all have to make some effect 
upon a receptive organism. Each of them makes this effect in his own way and 
within his own medium: the painter by means of lines and color, the poet by 
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means of definite rhythms and definite variation or repetition of sounds, the 
musician by means of tone and harmony, etc., the philosopher or scientist by 
means of facts and ideas, and the moralist or propagandist (the two being hard to 
distinguish) by means of exhortations about conduct. In this common-sensical 
fashion, a distinction between the aims of the artist and the aims of the phi- 
losopher, moralist, or propagandist may be drawn. But it does not at all follow 
that a man ceases to be an artist insofar as he assumes the aims of the phi- 
losopher, moralist, or propagandist. For there is no inherent conflict between 
these aims and the aims of the artist. Ideas may be conveyed, and imperatives 
expressed, by means of any artistic medium. To the extent that an artist employs 
his medium for these purposes, he becomes a philosopher or moralist; but he 
does not become any less of an artist as long as he integrates these aims with the 
aims of his particular medium. Some artists can make this kind of integration, 
some cannot. Failure often occurs when the artist is so greatly carried away by 
the urgency and importance of what he is advocating that he neglects the tech- 
nical devices that would make his work interesting. To this degree, he ceases to 
be an artist; not because he is a philosopher or moralist, but because he lacks 
artistic criticism and cannot appeal to the audience he is trying to influence. 
Moreover, there is good reason to believe that every artist works with ideas 
or facts and tries to alter behavior, thereby employing, in some measure, the 
aims of both the philosopher and the moralist. Every artist, however much of an 
abstractionist he may be, conveys ideas and expresses imperatives. The abstract 
painter does not merely present a medley of lines and colors. He also asserts 
something and commands attention in a certain way. Far from making a sensuous 
presentation that is to be enjoyed out of relation to everything else, as the Art 
for Art’s Sake theorists suggest, the painter is engaged in telling us something 
about these lines and colors—at the very least, that they are in these relations 
to one another, that they are lines and colors of the sort that they are, and that 
they do not, perhaps, represent any particular objects in nature. Likewise, he is 
exhorting us to behave towards his production in a certain way—we are not to 
react towards it as we would towards a bowl of spaghetti or a streaked wall that 
needs cleaning; instead, we are merely to look and enjoy what we see. To the 
extent that he makes these assertions and commands, the painter is conveying 
ideas and expressing imperatives, and to that extent his aims overlap those of the 
philosopher and the moralist. He is an artist, once again, only to the extent that 
he is able to integrate these various aims by means of artistic criticism. Art 
for Art’s Sake sought to emancipate the artist, but instead it merely bound him 
to the infinitely narrow limits of technical aims that never exist in their purity. 
The nature of this restraint is even more evident in the demand that the 
artist remain detached from social and political movements. Initially, one 
might tend to agree with this thesis of Art for Art’s Sake. When one considers 
the misuse of artistic talent perpetrated in most totalitarian countries of the 
twentieth century, as well as the deterioration of so much artistic material in 
this country as the result of dedication to one cause or another, one tends to 
respect aloofness as the only way to diligence and sincerity in art. Nevertheless, 
one cannot legislate about such matters. It all depends upon the pragmatics of 
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the situation: upon the interests and abilities of the artist, the kind of work he 
wishes to do, and the nature of the social and political environment to which he 
belongs. In general, we can only assert that an artist’s development will be 
impeded if his thought or action is restricted to any social, political, or ethical 
point of view that has been externally imposed. As Plekhanov has suggested, the 
theorists of Art for Art’s Sake wished to detach the artist from the rest of society 
primarily because the only society they were familiar with, and the only one 
whose ideals they would be allowed to support, was a bourgeois society they 
despised.2° Plekhanov has simplified the issue and arbitrarily imposed a Marxian 
interpretation, but the fact remains that the adherents to Art for Art’s Sake 
were really not so much opposed to political, social, and ethical movements in 
general as they were opposed to the dominant and conventional political, social, 
and ethical movements of their own period. For that matter, they were opposed 
to most of the movements that were not dominant, such as socialism and liberal 
democracy. As a result, they created their own movement, one in which the 
ideals of an aesthetic élite could be propounded and defended. In this way they 
developed their own attitude towards the world, in defiance of the views that 
the rest of society had sought to impose upon them. Correspondingly, their 
work as artists improved. It would not have done so if their thinking had been 
regimented from without or if they had not in practice contradicted their own 
theories about the detrimental influence of all social, political, and ethical move- 
ments upon the development of the artist. A social, political, or ethical movement 
hampers the artistic development of an individual only if it curtails the exercise 
of his intelligence, i.e., his capacity for artistic criticism. 

With respect to criticism itself, the emphasis of Art for Art’s Sake upon the 
work of art rather than the background of the artist closely resembles, and for 
good reason, the prevalent attitude of the New Critics. On the other hand, 
Ruskin’s program would seem to have been carried out by Freudian and Marxian 
criticism, and in general by all criticism that seeks to clarify an artist’s work by 
reference to non-technical factors in his own development or in the develop- 
ment of his environment. Mr. Granville Hicks puts the matter briefly as follows: 
“ .. the artist can be understood only if one understands the movements that 
dominated his age.’’! With this approach to the explication of works of art 
Ruskin would surely have agreed, although it is unlikely that either a specifically 
Marxian or Freudian interpretation would have met with his approval. Further- 
more, it seems very unlikely that he would have agreed with Mr. Michael 
Gold’s mode of evaluation. Mr. Gold carries Ruskin’s doctrine to the limit, and 
then even further. Beginning with the assumption that “it is difficult to separate 
a work of art from the class out of which it has sprung and the audience it 
affects,” which Ruskin might himself have said, Mr. Gold concludes that “when 
a Nazi with hands dripping with the blood of workers begins to sentimentalize 
over Wagner, or an ex-Czarist officer who has hung and flogged peasants, tells us 
that Dostoievsky shakes him to the very soul, one is perhaps justified in suspect- 


20 Cf. G. V. Plekhanov, Art and Social Life (London, 1953), esp. pp. 166-228. 
21 “Literature and Revolution”’ (1935), reprinted in C. I. Glicksberg, American Literary 
Criticism, 1900-1950 (New York, 1951), p. 414. 
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ing both Wagner and Dostoievsky.”” Ruskin would not have been a party to 
any such allegation of guilt by association, ‘but his critical approach often foun- 
dered upon only slightly less extraneous issues, and it was this that the Art for 
Art’s Sake movement sought to condemn. 

Still, from the point of view of aesthetic criticism, just what is an extraneous 
issue? The fact that Nazis or ex-Czarist officers react favorably towards Wagner 
or Dostoievsky is of no assistance to anyone who is really interested in under- 
standing and evaluating the work of these artists. This bit of information is 
surely extraneous. But even further, I would suggest that much knowledge about 
the author’s psychological and sociological background may also be extraneous. 
What underlies a great deal of the current psychological and sociological criti- 
cism, particularly of the Freudian and Marxian vintage, is the assumption that 
one understands something only by learning the conditions and circumstances 
under which it came into being. On this assumption, it is held that the more we 
know about the artist’s life and surroundings, the more we are likely to know 
about his production. This may be true if by his “production” we mean the 
physical object, the arrangement of pigments adhering to a canvas for instance, 
that the artist has actually created. But if we mean to refer to the work of art 
as an aesthetic entity, then what matters most is not the physical object but 
rather the interaction between this object and some kind of observer. And in 
order to have a great deal of knowledge about this interaction, one does not 
always have to have a great deal of knowledge about the circumstances under 
which the physical object was produced. Instead, one must be able to make a full 
interpretation of what is actually presented to the observer. This, however, 
requires a kind of analysis and elucidation that psychological and sociological 
critics do not ordinarily concern themselves with. 

This is not the place to clarify exhaustively what I mean by a “full interpreta- 
tion’’; here it will suffice only to point out that such an analysis ought not to be 
limited to the examination of technique. Art for Art’s Sake tends to emphasize 
technical analysis to the exclusion of any other. As a result, it loses sight of the 
fact that a work of art is meaningful to an observer only because it is expressive 
or symbolic of something else. In order to show what a work of art is expressive 
of, as well as the way in which it is expressive, the critic will often have to use 
psychology, sociology, history, philosophy, and every other instrument of 
scientific analysis. To the extent that the Art for Art’s Sake theorists ignored or 
condemned such assistance, their criticism was effete and impressionistic. But 
to the extent that they realized the importance of interpreting the aesthetic 
object with which they were actually confronted, rather than the circumstances 
under which the physical object was created, their criticism was sensitive and 
vital. 

Thus, it may or may not be true that Dostoievsky would never have written 
The Brothers Karamazov if he had not himself had an Oedipus complex. It may 
or may not be of interest to learn that Dostoievsky did have an Oedipus complex, 
of which this novel is supposed to be a symbolic manifestation. Still, such facts 
or opinions tell us very little about The Brothers Karamazov itself: they do not 


22 “The Gilbert-Sullivan Cult,’’ New Masses (April 24, 1934). 
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materially contribute to the aesthetic analysis of it. As far as aesthetic analysis 
is concerned, it is of interest, however, to learn that in Dostoievsky’s novel 
there is portrayed a psychological condition such as the Oedipus complex, and 
the Freudian critics do us a service in pointing it out. But, once these critics 
go beyond the description of the work of art itself, their studies cease to be 
aesthetic criticism and become something else. The use of literary material for 
psychological and biographical ends is wholly respectable, whether in the form of 
Rorschach or Thematic Apperception Tests or Freudian analyses. Likewise, an 
artist’s life and surroundings are a fitting subject-matter for the historian. But 
it is a fallacy to conclude that information about the artist’s life invariably pro- 
vides significant knowledge about the work of art as an aesthetic entity; and 
when such information is relevant to aesthetic analysis, as in the explanation of 
how the Elizabethans used a certain word, it functions only as the elucidation of 
what is actually presented to aesthetic experience. And the same, mutatis 
mutandis, is true of Marxian and sociological criticism. 

Finally, there is little that need be said here about the belief that artistic 
creation is the highest end of life. It is absolutely true, if we take “artistic 
creation” to mean “creation by means of artistic criticism.” For that means 
creation through enlightened imagination and inspired intelligence; and this, I 
think, is the ethical end of life. But artistic creation of this sort must not be 
limited to the production of objects that go by the name of “fine art.”’ Instead, 
it is the motivating principle behind all valuable activity or worth-while be- 
havior (itself a kind of production). The making of poems or pictures or musical 
works is only one among many possible ways of living the good life. Art for Art’s 
Sake took it to be the highest end because it was supposed to incorporate a 
supremely valuable act of contemplation. Once we realize that artistic ‘‘con- 
templation’”’ is itself only a type of intelligent practice, we find that a priori it has 
no advantage over any other means of adapting intelligently to the environment. 
The supreme end of human existence is the attainment of the greatest quantity 
and quality of spontaneous enjoyment. But just how this end is to be pursued, 
just what activity is most desirable for some individual, can be determined only 
by the operation of practical intelligence appraising the circumstances in terms of 
the maximum satisfaction that can be achieved in the course of that person’s 
lifetime. Insofar as the production of fine art is satisfying, it is an end in itself; 
but it is the highest end only for those who are born to it and are capable of 
progressing by means of it. It is not the highest end for anyone else. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann has propounded the view that Art for Art’s Sake 
arose as a result of the modern era’s loss of religious faith. In the Middle Ages, 
he points out, the artist relied on the church authorities for the choice of his 
subject-matter as well as the moral and philosophical attitude that he was to 
assume towards it. With the growth of individualism and scepticism, and in 
general the deterioration of religious belief in a sustaining world-order, the artist 
has been forced to seek a new kind of faith. It is this frenzied search for a new 
Weltanschauung, rather than creation in accordance with the dictates of an 
already established and accepted one, that characterizes modern art, in Mr. 
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Lippmann’s estimation; and the growth of Art for Art’s Sake he traces to the 
artist’s realization that he is ill-equipped for the discovery of any stable world- 
outlook. “The painter knows quite well that in the broadly human sense he has 
no special qualifications as story-teller or wise man. What he is driving at, 
therefore, in his expression of contempt for the subject-matter of art is the wish 
that he might again be in the position of the medieval artist who did not have to 
concern himself as artist with the significance of his themes. The intuition behind 
the theory of art for art’s sake is the artist’s wish to be free of a responsibility 
which he has never before had put upon him.’ 

It is surely true, as Mr. Lippmann suggests, that the Art for Art’s Sake move- 
ment was the expression of a pervasive irresponsibility, on the one hand, and of 
a deep-rooted insecurity, on the other. The adherents to the view sought to 
detach themselves from everything but sensuous intuition and technical pro- 
ficiency because they were afraid of failure in every other aspect of life and art. 
Nevertheless, let us not forget that it was through this theory that artists and 
critics were able to formulate a significant, if mistaken, world-attitude of their 
own. Through this theory, too, they were able to derive clarification about, and 
justification of, the kind of art they were interested in creating; and as a matter 
of fact, most of the greatest art of the last hundred years manifests the con- 
siderable influence that the doctrine has had. The insecurity of its adherents was 
balanced and even over-weighed in many of them, by the realization of what 
they had to do and how they had to do it in order to fulfill themselves. The 


history of art and the history of thought have carried us far beyond the limits of 
Art for Art’s Sake, but we shall never be able to attain its beneficial results unless 
we too can dedicate ourselves to a world-outlook that serves to buttress our 
needs at the same time, we hope, as it remains faithful to things as they are. 


23 A Preface to Morals (New York, 1929), his italics, p. 104-5. 
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The appreciation of the nature of seventeenth-century art has suffered from 
the attempt of modern critics to understand it in terms of the concept of realism. 
As a result, painters and to a lesser degree sculptors are judged to have succeeded 
only partially in the aim ascribed to them; the relation between the figurative 
and non-figurative arts is lost; and the works under consideration are found to 
be marred by theatricality. Thus a sensitive critic like Frank Jewett Mather is 
baffled and disappointed: “‘A modern realist would make the... . criticism that 
Caravaggio is never natural enough. He really makes no close study of the 
subtleties of natural appearance or of the actual refinements of illumination, but 
rather substitutes for the old stately formulas a new, more ugly, and less studied 
formula of his own.’ 

There is an anachronism involved in this attempt to impose a nineteenth- 
century concept on the art of the Baroque era. Realism is a creation of the 1840’s 
receiving its name perhaps from its detractors; it is referred to as early as 1852 
by Champfleury in a letter to his mother;? Courbet adopted the name for his 
anti-Exposition of 1855, and Champfleury’s book Le Réalisme appeared in 1857. 
The realists, literary and artistic, believed that the material of everyday life 
constituted the basis of the arts: “Show me an angel and I will paint you one” 
illustrates the realist’s attitude toward the esoteric. There could be differences of 
technique, as we see in comparing Murger with the Goncourts, but observation 
of characters, events, and milieux known to the artist is the point of departure. 

There is no need to labor the point that this attitude was unknown more than 
two centuries earlier, and we must look instead to the early seventeenth century 
for the principle which will best aid us to interpret the art of this period. Musi- 
cologists have applied the term séile rappresentativo to the early opera style, and 
we can find in the analysis of the word “representation” the key we have been 
looking for. It was even used in the title of what is sometimes cited as the first 
oratorio, Cavalieri’s operatically staged Rappresentazione de anima e corpo, 
produced in Rome in the year 1600. But it is in the correspondence of Monteverdi 
that we find an elucidation of its meaning, a proof that the detailed imitation of 
externals is no concern of the Baroque artist. 

Monteverdi, who had already created the moving Arianna and the splendid 
opera Orfeo, had been asked in 1616 to write the music for a libretto by Count 
Scipio Agnelli on the subject of Peleus and Thetis. He demurs, asking: “How, 
dear Sir, shall I be able to imitate the speaking of winds that do not speak; and 
how shall I be able to move the affections by such means? Arianna was moving, 
because she was a woman, and likewise Orfeo was moving because he was a man, 
and not a wind .. . . the harmonies imitate human beings, not the noise of winds, 


1F, J. Mather, A History of Italian Painting. Revised edition (New York, 1938), p. 456. 
2 Jules Troubat, Sainte Beuve et Champfleury. Lettres de Champfleury @ sa mére, a son frere, 
et d divers (Paris, 1908), p. 137. 
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the bleating of sheep, the neighing of horses.’* The aim of art, then, is not the 
imitation of accidents of sense-perception, but rather to move the affections by 
showing character and emotion. 

Yet it is a matter of experience that the word representation is capable of a 
quite different interpretation. It first appears in the romance languages in the 
fourteenth century, though as Male has shown! the practice itself originated in 
the late thirteenth: we find a reference to his ‘representation’ in the will of 
Philip the Bold of Burgundy in 1386.° The late medieval representation was the 
effigy of the deceased which graced the top of the bier during the funeral cere- 
monies, while the decomposing body was safely contained within it. The robes 
of the deceased were laid over an artificial skeleton, but the head and hands were 
based directly on casts taken from the corpse. These were colored (Charles VII’s 
representation was painted by Fouquet who had also taken his portrait), and 
were obviously influential in determining the style of the tomb sculpture of the 
late middle ages. We see a curious example of the influence of the representation 

-the word itself is used in the inscription on the painting—in the large group 
portrait of the family of Jean Jouvenal des Ursins, formerly in the Ursins chapel 
of Notre Dame, but now in the Louvre: the styl2 of the work is predominantly 
that of Late Gothic Mannerism, the heads and hands, however, showing a 
great effort at individualized imitation (Fie. 1). 

Now it was the ideal of death-mask imitation which came to be one of the 
leading features of the Franco-Flemish style of the fifteenth century; but there 
are two other aspects of representation which become important for the under- 
standing of Baroque art. One of these is the dramatic: the funerals of the great 
were affairs of pomp and ceremony, and as such made a strong appeal to the 
emotions of the onlooker, directly, because of the nature of the event, and in- 
directly, through all the wiles of art, rhetoric, poetry, and music. The other is 
the conceptual aspect of representation: the image on the bier is a substitute, an 
envoy, in the same way that an ambassador is—he represents the rank and values 
of another and is an equivalent for him, even if he in no way resembles him 
physically. 

If we replace realism, which is historically irrelevant, by representation, as a 
guide to our understanding of seventeenth-century art, we find that the dualism 
of figurative and non-figurative arts disappears, and that the relation of art to 
the other cultural achievements of the period is facilitated. We find, for instance, 
that Descartes’ invention of Analytic Geometry is a clear example of conceptual 
representation: the hyperbola is a visually perceptible object created by the 
imagination in accordance with algebraic laws, yet the formula x = is not a 
copy or an example of it. Similarly, several of Caravaggio’s greatest achievements 
—the Doubting Thomas in the Neue Palais at Potsdam, the weeping Magdalen in 
the Louvre Death of the Virgin—most of the figures of Poussin, of Georges de la 
Tour, show us powerful representations, expressive and dramatic, yet we could 

3 Leo Schrade, Monteverdi, Creator of Modern Music (New York 1950), p. 304. 

‘Emile Male, L’art religieux de la fin du moyen-dge (Paris, 1931), pp. 421-4. 

5 Dom Plancher, Histoire générale et particulitre de Bourgogne (Dijon, 1739-81), Vol. IIT, 
p. Ixix. 
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BAROQUE REPRESENTATION 


Fig. 2. VELAsQquez: Christ after the Flagellation Contemplated by the Christian Soul. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, The National Gallery, London). 








«  Mathaw Kup fudp 





(Copyright Gesellschaft zur Heraus- 


Fic. 3. Act IV, Scene 2 of Cesti’s ‘‘Pomo d’Oro.’ 
gabe von Denkmiilern der Tonkunst in Osterreich. Photo courtesy of Yale University 
Music Library.) 
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not recognize them if we passed them on th2 street. Such is the Soul, in Velas- 
quez’ National Gallery picture (Fie. 2), which is not the portrait of any particu- 
lar child, but stands for donor or spectator like a minister plenipotentiary.°® 
Thus it becomes possible to understand that the aims of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture were similar to those of music. Students of the seventeenth 
century have often been struck by the similarity between the stage settings of the 
period and the architectural and landscape style of the Baroque, and have 
concluded that stage designers influenced architects. (See Fic. 3 where the sets 
for an opera produced in Vienna in the 1660’s paraphrase the gardens of Le 
Notre). This may have been the case, even when architect and stage designer 
were not the same man, as was the case with Bernini (who even composed the 
music to one opera, as well as the sets and machines); but we may now find that 
the similarity is also the result of a community of aim—to move the affections; 
and we are free to restudy the ‘commonwealth of art’ in Baroque times as a unit. 
It may take a little while for us to get used to the idea of a ‘representational’ 
architecture, for what can a building represent? Architecture becomes the 
ambassador of principalities and powers, conveying their importance and their 
values. ‘All the world’s a stage,’ and architecture may be called upon at any 
moment to serve as setting for civil ceremonies or for royal entertainment: in the 
old Cour de Marbre at Versailles, Lully’s ‘“‘Alceste” is performed in 1674, while 
in the gardens ballet or comedy is produced. Under Bernini and Borromini, the 
Piazza Navona again becomes the setting for colossal spectacles. The Church 
becomes the permanent stage where the pageants of Jubilee and oratorio are 
performed, and in which are displayed the catafalques of the Great. Classic 
Baroque architecture represents high station and a reserved but complete self- 
confidence; while the Grand Baroque exemplifies the infinite and ordered counter- 
point of Creation, with the multiplicity of its spatial relationships; or strives to 
inspire in us that first of Baroque emotions, Descartes’ ‘admiration.’ 
Admiration, or as we would say today, surprise and awe,’ constitutes, in fact, 
one of the main limits of representation in Baroque art. Versailles represents 
superbly, but it also inspires admiration; while the Grand Baroque style of 
Borromini’s San Carlino fagade surprises to the point of astonishment, though it 
no longer represents much of anything. The other extreme limit of representation, 
in Baroque as in late medieval art, is to be found—at least in the figurative arts 
in the individualized likeness; the painting which is too ‘realistic,’ as we would 
say today, is no longer representational.’ It is for this reason that the Ghent 
altarpiece with portraits of Judocus Vydt and his wife could only have been 


® In chamber or popular art there is, of course, a continuous tradition of fairly literal 
imitation: witness Furetiére, the hodegones of Spain, and much of the 16th and early 17th 
century painting of Holland, France, and Northern Italy; not to mention the music of 
Jannequin, or Marin Marais’ “Operation for Gall Stones.” 

7 See Descartes’ Les passions de l’dme (Paris [actually Holland] 1649), Deuxiéme partie, 
art. 70-73. Reprinted in Oeuvres complétes, Adam et Tannery ed., Vol. XI, pp. 380-3. 

’ That Baroque critics and theorists were well aware of this is demonstrated by the well- 
known evaluation by the Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture of historical and mytho- 
logical painting—the representational genres—as higher than the purely descriptive arts 
of portrait and still-life. 
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intended for a subsidiary chapel: he could feel himself well represented by the 
figure in the painting, and so perhaps could others in his family; but for a high 
altar such a work would have been unsuitable, for so much individualization 
would have formed only a barrier to other worshippers. 

It was no doubt a consciousness of the fact that representation may be limited 
by a too detailed likeness which accounts for Bernini’s impersonal St. Theresa. 
Her features were too well known through descriptions and engravings to be 
lightly disregarded; and in the sculptured reliefs of the Cornaro chapel Bernini 
has in contrast been extreme in his naturalism. In ecstasy, the human, the limited, 
the individual is momentarily invaded by the Divine, and swallowed up by It; 
and it is the action of this All-consuming Power, rather than the weak vehicle, 
which must be represented, though not portrayed, over the altar. 





THE LICENSE OF LIBERTY: ART, CENSORSHIP, AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


JOHN T. DUGAN 


The 1952 Supreme Court ruling involving the films, The Miracle and Pinky, 
which in effect brought the cinema under the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, might have been considered the Emancipation Procla- 
mation for that normally docile scapegoat of modern society—the artist. Yet 
after a brief interlude of shocked silence from the censors and of atypical out- 
spokenness on the part of several artists, mainly dramatists, the situation re- 
turned to normal: those who heard the “‘call’”’ to censor again set to hacking up 
art works and reputations with renewed apostolic zeal. It is expected that this 
same pattern—it is a hardy perennial—will maintain in the wake of the most 
recent Supreme Court ruling (January, 1954: concerning the films M and La 
Ronde) to the same effect as the 1952 decision. 

It seems to me it is high time that the artist in the United States became 
articulate other than in his art to defend himself with the same vigor and, it is to 
be hoped, with much more reason than the garrulous spokesmen of an anachorous 
and anachronous Puritanism. Certainly it is of more than passing importance, 
aesthetically and politically, to our country that the artist leave off his policy of 
passive resistance since the irresponsible charges of impassioned Philistinism 
have threatened not only his artistic integrity and his social dignity, but also, 
ultimately, a fundamental freedom of American democracy. 

Today critics and public alike inveigh against the aesthetic barrenness of 
modern art, while at the same time rigorously censuring the moral and social 
defections of the artist. I maintain that the very fact that the artist has, generally 
speaking, offered only passive resistance to his systematic denigration in the 
present epoch of vilification has largely resulted in his present uncomfortable, 
unreasonable, and sterile state: so that, on the one hand, the artist hesitates to 
treat certain subjects and/or hesitates to treat them in certain ways and, on the 
other hand, he finds his loyalty and uprightness made publicly suspect. 

In every age from the beginnings of recorded civilization the artist has been 
subject to similar attacks. And in every age he has had to make his choice: to 
descend from his ivory tower to answer these attacks if he were to practice his 
art as art, or to creep on little cat feet and produce purring propaganda for special 
interests with a supposed monopoly on truth and goodness. 

However, while artists in the past have courageously enunciated their inde- 
pendence, rarely if ever has the artist or his adherent articulated the fundamental 
philosophical basis for the artist’s legal and spiritual independence. This specif- 
ically is what I should like to essay here. I should like, as far as possible in the 
limited space of these columns, to clarify the relationship between art and law, 
civil and moral. The failure to understand this relationship has sired censorship 
in all forms of government from the time of the first cave drawings to the present. 
Most particularly and pertinently for these United States, I should like to discuss 
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the relationship between art, civil law, and morality in a democracy which sepa- 
rates church and state. 

First, then, concerning the question of morality: What is it? Who or what is 
moral, and why? What does moral mean? 

At the outset it must be understood that everything and everyone in the 
universe is “moral” in the sense that all creation, knowingly or unknowingly, 
fulfills the designs of the Creator in creating the universe. In another sense, 
everything in creation is moral insofar as it conforms to and fulfills its own unique 
nature. Thus, a stone is “moral,” in a way, insofar as it achieves its stoniness, 
that is, insofar as it is a full-fledged stone. Of course, stones must obey the phys- 
ical laws; they have no mind or will, for two things. Hence, stones and the like 
are more accurately called purposive rather than moral. 

It is man who is most properly called moral, or immoral, because he has in- 
tellect and free will. He is free to achieve his manhood, or not to do so. This 
freedom, coupled with the obligation to realize his created nature as man, if he 
is to be a full-fledged man, is the alembic of human morality. Thus, quite simply, 
man is moral insofar as he achieves manhood: freely follows the natural law that 
predicates what man is, in relation to the nature of the universe and its Creator. 

Now it follows that man the artist is moral as an artist insofar as he realizes the 
nature of the artist. The artist is an artist, of course, insofar as he makes art 
which fulfills the requirements of, that is, conforms to, the nature of art. 

Thus we are led to the crux of the entire problem, the fundamental question 
which must be satisfactorily answered to give meaning to any and all conclusions: 
What is art? Allowing that volumes have been and could be devoted to answering 
this question, it can be sufficiently resolved here to serve our present purposes. 

Art is obviously, in the first place, a means of communication. If it is not, then 
all peoples in all places in all times have been guilty of egregious ignorance and 
self-deception. I think it can be agreed that such continual, consistent error is 
unlikely. 

As a means of communication, then, art is, or should be, entitled to the same 
freedom of speech—and freedom from censorship—that the press, for example, 
enjoys under the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
And it should be considered equally tyrannical to suppress art before public 
viewing as to suppress a newspaper before it hits the streets. 

Secondly, then, what does art communicate? It is clear, I presume, that art 
not only is a means of communication different from that of, say, the Associated 
Press, but that art also communicates something different from the press services. 
Why? Generally speaking, the Associated Press reports the status quo. But art, 
if it is to be art, interprets the status quo in order to communicate the real, en- 
during—and not the apparent, ephemeral—meaning of the aspect of nature being 
imitated in artistic creation. 

It is both the courageous glory and the fundamental characteristic of art that 
it rarely accepts the status quo merely because it is generally accepted, even 
beloved, by the majority. The artist is not concerned with embellishing delect- 
able delusions or platitudes with parasitic prettiness. The artist is primarily con- 
cerned with real beauty. 
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What, then, ultimately produces the beautiful for man the moral mortal? The 
beautiful is produced for man when truth and goodness—the proper objects of 
the respective faculties that uniquely characterize man as man and moral, human 
intellect and will—are immediately known by those faculties. The beauty of it is: 
art offers truth and goodness without the usual sweaty ratiocination and action 
demanded of man to attain these; in the mere contemplation of the artifact, the 
intellect and the will are allayed and satisfied by the truth and goodness trans- 
parently emanating from the form and matter of the art object itself. The artist 
has, as it were, perspired for us. The consequent satiety thus produces a state of 
euphoria, if you will, in the person contemplating the satiating artifact. The art 
object is then called beautiful, or it is said to possess beauty. 

Now the distinctive nature of the truth and the goodness experienced in the 
work of art which gives beauty must be clearly understood. It is not the comfort- 
able, convenient truth and goodness of a particular place or time or circumstance. 
It is a universal, timeless truth and goodness which describes and defines the 
actual, not the corrupted, nature of the universe as envisioned by its Creator. 

Art, therefore, is not a popularity contest. Nor is it essentially concerned, as 
Plato would hold, with the “praise of famous men,” nor even with the eulogy of 
influential men, nor even with the sanctioning of transient customs and institu- 
tions—which may largely explain the global unpopularity of much true art and 
many true artists in these times of international crisis, when partisan propaganda 
more than art is desired or demanded. 

What am I saying in effect then? That art that 7s art must be in harmony with 
morality. Since the beautiful must preeminently satisfy the moral nature of man 
in order to be beautiful, as has been seen above, and since art must be preemin- 
ently beautiful in order to be art, then all true art must satisfy; that is, be in 
accord with the moral nature of man.! Art, therefore, can not be in conflict with 
morality without ceasing to be art. 

It follows, then, that art should not be censored: because all art that actually 
is art needs no censorship. To repeat, art—if it is art—must perforce accord with 
the moral. And the moral can not be in conflict with just and duly constituted 
law of any kind, or vice versa. Ultimately, of course, true art can not be censored 
piecemeal without destroying its aesthetic integrity and, thus, the work of art as 
such. Thus, it is censorship and the censor of true art that stands open to charges 
of immorality in vilifying and destroying that which mirrors morality so pellu- 
cidly and brilliantly. 

“But what of bad art?” you may ask. “Bad art’’—if you choose to countenance 
it as art at all, since it is really a negation of art—may be bad for a number of 
reasons. Consider first the “art” that is bad because of the technical ineptitude 
of the artist. If and when censors operate on these purple-stamping grounds, 
it seems obvious that they should immediately be compelled to produce their 
credentials, that is, to establish their qualifications, if any, as aestheticians—men 

1 This clearly does not mean that all that is in accord with man’s moral nature is great 
art, or even art, for many reasons, technical or otherwise. For example, certain stage 


representations of the lives of saints may be edifying as religion, but they are surely not 
to be classified under the genus, drama. 
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with cultivated and discriminating taste who are, for example, equipped to 
evaluate the technical aspects of works of art. 

I might say that it has been my observation that censors generally would not 
know an aesthetic criterion if it reared up and bit them. But let that go, for 
notwithstanding the defection of the artist as a technician, his “bad art’’ remains 
an effort to communicate. The point is: abortive as his art may be, the artist 
still has a right and a guarantee by the First Amendment to the Constitution 
that his art be free from such censorship prior to public exposure. I know, as do 
you, many newspapers and magazines which can only be described as—and this 
is merely a polite euphemism—“miserable” journalism. Yet they are, of course, 
never censored on these grounds. Censorship on the grounds of technical defection 
is completely indefensible, aesthetically and legally. 

Next consider a “bad artifact’’ that is held to be so since it is claimed to be 
morally bad—which is, you will recognize, the big stick wielded by all aspirant 
censors. But we have already seen that “morally bad art’’ is a contradiction in 
terms: “morally bad” and “art” are totally incompatible concepts. 

Furthermore, it must be realized that those who criticize a work of art as 
“morally bad” are confused and confusing. An art work itself can have no actual 
morality in the true sense of the word: like the created stone, cited previously, it 
has neither intellect nor free will, for two things. It is a thing made. 

One must, therefore, evaluate art by its proper norms: by the norms of art 
itself, that is, by aesthetic criteria rather than by the alien criteria of morality.” 
To evaluate art by the norms of morality would be, roughty, something like 
trying to judge the value of a vase by the standards for, say, marital fidelity. 
Imprudent and impossible! Yet this is, in effect, what those who vilify a work of 
art as “morally bad” misguidedly attempt to do. It is rather like trying to square 
the circle: it passes the time, yes; but is it not a somewhat sterile, if not stupid, 
occupation? 

What it really comes down to, then, is that the censorious zealots who brand 
a work of art as “‘morally bad” are actually accusing the artist of being morally 
bad and, thus, of exerting a morally bad influence on the public. These scrupulous 
guardians of public morality, therefore, presume to pass moral judgments on and 
for their fellow men: they stigmatize the artist as a seducer and corruptor, and 
on the basis of this arbitrary and even divine-like judgment they seek to impose 
their personal moral convictions on the general poputace. 

I ask, then, what private citizen in this country has the moral and/or legal 
right to force his moral or religious views on all his fellow citizens? Perhaps, more ~ 
pertinently, we should ask whence came this right? Certainly not, again, from 
the First Amendment to the Constitution which, in addition to “freedom of 
speech,”’ guarantees that ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof’”’ [Italics added]. 

The simple fact is that no secular private citizen or conglomeration of citizens 
has any such theological right. Those who, either from design or naiveté, think 

* Aesthetic criteria, as has been pointed out above, perforce subsume certain moral 


considerations—art must be in accord with the moral nature of man—but this does not at 
all mean that the criteria for art are other than aesthetic. 
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they have such a right would better employ their time in re-examining their 
stock of first-stones and in fortifying their glass houses. Of course, a number of 
individuals may freely band together and freely agree to observe the recommenda- 
tions of an individual or a group of individuals to whom they delegate authority 
concerning which films, plays, etc., they themselves should or should not attend. 
Such a group, for example, is the well-known Legion of Decency. In effect, this 
is the very same principle which gives the Broadway drama critics such power 
today—although the critics rarely indeed isols..e and hammer moral considera- 
tions in their aesthetic evaluations. Yet any such group—Legion of Decency or 
Critics’ Circle—enjoys delusions of grandeur, morally and socially, if it thinks it 
has the merest jot or tittle of a right to force its freely-entered covenants and 
privately-held views upon the rest of the populace. 

Pursuant to this is the question of the religious right to censor in a democracy 
which separates church and state. We may use the Roman Catholic religion as an 
example. It is, perhaps, the religion with the most articulate and, too often, 
frenetic spokesmen on these matters. Unfortunately the true position of the 
Roman Catholic Church on the question of censorship and its extent seems to be 
rather generally misunderstood—and for what seems to me to be two major 
reasons: (1) the indiscreet, and even unenlightened, zeal of many individuals 
who, while well-meaningly professing Roman Catholicism, seriously misrepresent 
and distort the doctrines of Roman Catholicism; and (2) the willful intolerance 
of many non-Catholics who refuse toalleviate their prized prejudice with the facts. 


The actual stand of the Roman Catholic Church on these matters is, I think, 
admirably and accurately stated by the poet-critic-teacher, Allen Tate—who is 
a Catholic convert—in a letter written to the New York Times on January 29, 
1951: 


... although the Catholic Church has full authority to publish an Index Expurgatorius, 
and a censorship list, and the authority to condemn publicly, as Cardinal Spellman has 
done, ‘‘The Miracle,” or any other motion picture, and commands the obedience of the 
faithful [Italics added], it is a usurpation of the secular power if the church tries to imple- 
ment its religious authority [Italics added] with civil force. 


The point, then, is this: any religion has a theological right to exercise censor- 
ship for those who profess the religion. But in the United States this right extends 
no further, and it can not legitimately be imposed on citizens who profess other 
religions—or no religion at all. 

Now I ask, who in the political sphere, in a government that separates church 
and state, has the right—and who gave the right—to exercise prior censorship 
on communication on a moral basis? Just as the church has no legal right to 
interfere with “the things that are Caesar’s,” Caesar has no right to interfere with 
the church or its theology, whatever it may be. See, again, the First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

If such a political right could be shown to exist—which it can not—then we 
should prepare to censor all newspapers, magazines, comic books, handbills, etc., 
before publication because of the morally questionable yellow journalism and 
obscenity of a few publishers. We should prepare to re-enact the Eighteenth 
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Amendment to the Constitution because of the morally reproachable excessive 
tippling of some. We should prepare to legislate moral standards of conduct for 
all individuals and professions (which we are in the way of doing today, although 
I know of no government or civilization that has long endured after accepting 
the postulate that it is possible to legislate morality into being)—ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam. And while we are Latinizing: Hic transit gloria Americae! 

Finally, you may ask: ‘Would not a complete lack of prior individual, group, 
religious, or state censorship of secular materials result in rampant obscenity and 
filth, in art that would be exclusively known for its ‘prurient attraction,’ and 
ultimately in anarchy?” I think not. For I have more faith in the intelligence 
and discrimination of normal adults, who are the object both of this article and 
of mature art. Neither the adolescent nor the abnormal are considered herein, 
and they are certainly not considered to be the criteria for such art—as they 
seem to be the norm for most current censorship which has, consequently, so 
lamentably affected the quality of contemporary “art” production. This anomaly 
reproduces in kind: undemocratic “democracy” and inartistic “art”—the tyr- 
anny of the inept and/or under-developed minority, or majority, over the 
mature, to the detriment of all. 

I think not. For I have more faith in people, and specifically in the American 
people, than to believe that they are mainly, or even largely, drooling degenerates 
with vicious, disordered and perverted appetites. Granted that human curiosity 
is such that the sensational will always excite attention for a time, yet I have 
no doubt that the innate and cultivated taste, decency, and good sense of 
American citizens, aided and abetted by the spiritual guidance of their faiths, 
will inevitably reject the merely salacious after the initial wave of sensation has 
palled. 

Actually, it is ironical that the censors and would-be censors do more harm 
than good for their own cherished cause by blaring trumpets and shouting in- 
junctions to announce a “bad” artifact, since they thus excite and stimulate 
sensation for a work which, if really bad, would in the normal course of events die 
the dreary death of rejection and obscurity reserved for “bad art.” After all, 
human curiosity is, praise be, a human trait. If the censors would suppress this, 
they would suppress humanity itself—which is, at best, a futile polemic. 

On the other hand, if the artifact is not “bad art,’”’ nothing will suppress or kill 
it. It will endure. As witness the works of Dante Alighieri which, burned in the 
fourteenth century, endure today, and will as long as men can read and think and 
dream. 

If the censors had more faith in their fellow citizens and were to forego their 
vigilant vituperation, I am certain they would find that the American people 
were intelligent enough and upright enough to be their own censors. They would 
find that ‘“‘bad art’’—in the allegedly moral rather than the technical sense— 
would thus disappear on the very simple and pragmatic basis of being com- 
mercially unfeasible. 

The fact is, however, that the censor mentality has little or no faith in the 
American people and, thus, in the American system of government. For who is 
the government other than “We, the people of the United States...”’? The 
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censor mentality is actually virulently anti-democratic, for it predicates that 
ours is an evil and unhealthy, even a dying, civilization; and it accordingly 
assumes that the American people are incapable of making their own decisions 
and, thus, of governing themselves. 

The censor mentality affirms that the American people—for one—need dicta- 
tion from a selected, superior few who are stronger and wiser than the people and 
who are, inexplicably, qualified to decide the greatest good for the masses. It 
need hardly be noted that this same distrust of the people has been the principle 
behind every unprincipled dictatorship in the history of man; it was this same 
benevolent tyranny that motivated Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin; it is this same 
altruistic despotism that ostensibly motivates the Soviet Presidium today. 

Ultimately, then, in addition to being anti-aesthetic, anti-moral, and anti- 
American, censorship of the arts is an insult both to the intelligence and to the 
moral strength of American citizens: it presumes, on the one hand, that they are 
too obtuse to distinguish good from “‘bad” art; it presumes, on the other, that— 
the former being true—they are too morally decadent to be able to reject evil. 
I, for one, refuse to accept either of these presumptions. I do, however, accept as 
fact that if we are to preserve freedom in America, a freedom so increasingly 
precious because so increasingly rare, we must exercise the responsibility that is 
twin to privilege. 

We must not unquestioningly accept the unwarranted postulates of the offi- 
cious or the sanctimonious, who are ever eager to preserve our minds pristine 
against all possible taint of corruption in a sterile, vacuumed strait-jacket of their 
own obliging design. We must be alert to examine the justice and the qualifica- 
tions of those who, for example, sit in the back of theaters and, striking their 
breasts, shout: ““Thank God I am holy and wise, while other men are not!” Of 
such stuff are egomaniacal tyrants made in any nation—including America. 

We must remember that we are not unredeemed and unregenerate savages. We 
must remember today and always that we are free men, not slaves. 





AESTHETIC CHOICE AS A PERSONALITY FUNCTION 
HAROLD G. McCURDY 


Wherever a discrimination is possible a choice is possible. If the choice is be- 
tween objects considered as things-in-themselves it may be classified as aesthetic. 
Connoisseurs who dislike so broad a definition are at liberty to think of it as a 
trick for smuggling into their minds a few subversive thoughts; for I shall chiefly 
be discussing experiments which bear upon the problem of aesthetic choice only 
by grace of a very broad definition. 

Human beings are surprisingly ready to cooperate with experimenters who 
ask them to arrange trivial things in order of preference. The whole range of 
sensory experience has been sampled, and very rarely have the experimental 
subjects been unwilling to declare a greater liking for stimulus A than for stimulus 
B, for B than for C, and so on to the nth term of the most boring series. A useful 
example is a study by Lillien J. Martin appearing in the Psychological Review 
nearly fifty years ago.! Miss Martin asked ten young women to compare each of 
forty-one extremely simple linear figures with each of the remaining forty, and 
with each comparison to make, if possible, an aesthetic choice. The figures, which 
were varied with respect to size, position, and linear thickness, consisted of 
sixteen straight lines, six circles, eight semicircles, eight small arcs of circles, 
Hogarth’s line of beauty and its reverse, and one ellipse. In 1906 this collection 
would not have passed for an art exhibit! Yet the subjects, with the exception of 
one, developed very clearcut preference orders as they made their hundreds of 
comparisons. This result is typical. We may put it down as a fact that individuals 
do establish preference orders, which under my broad definition may be called 
aesthetic, even when the material is minimally exciting. At the same time, we 
should note that these individual preference orders are likely to differ consider- 
ably from person to person. One of the subjects in the Martin experiment, for 
instance, placed the lightly drawn and fragmentary figures high in her list; 
another placed them low. For one, the darkly outlined circle rated second; for 
the other, fortieth. The correlation between their two orders was zero. 

Such individual preference orders, differing from person to person, are more 
than a whim of the moment. Miss Martin does not tell us so, but other experi- 
menters do. The studies of Kenneth and of Beebe-Center may be cited. Kenneth? 
in 1922 ranked twelve odors, as follows, on the basis of several sniffs of each: rose 
oil, cedarwood, pine oil, citronella, origanum, menthol, camphor, musk, cassia 
oil, xylol, sandalwood, and amy] alcohol. Retesting himself more than four years 
later he found little alteration. Origanum had shifted upward in his favor two 
places; sandalwood, one. The correlation between the two orders was .976. 


1 Lillien J. Martin, “An Experimental Study of Fechner’s Principles of Aesthetics,” 
Psychological Review, 1906, 13, 142-219. 

? John H. Kenneth, ‘‘A Few Odor Preferences and Their Constancy,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1928, 11, 56-61. 
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Beebe-Center*, using eight subjects and fourteen odors, and following up the 
original test with two later ones, obtained similar results. Individual preference 
orders, determined two weeks apart, correlated on the average .83, with a range 
from .69 to .96; when determined five to seven and a half months apart, they 

correlated on the average .75, with a range from .50 to .94. Still other experiments 
- confirm the general proposition that individual preference orders display a fair 
amount of consistency over a period of time. 

We may sum up our information to this point by saying that individuals 
readily establish preference orders, which tend to differ from individual to 
individual, and that these orders are persistent enough to qualify as traits of 
personality. 

Another result which has emerged from many experiments is that the com- 
bining of individual orders usually produces a group order. Moreover, the defi- 
niteness of the group order is such as to make it highly unlikely, in most cases, 
that it is a mere chance variation. In other words, there is a significant modicum 
of agreement among individual orders. For clarification we may glance at a study 
by von Allesch.‘ Twelve colors, or rather three shades of each of four colors— 
red, yellow, blue, and green, were presented to ten subjects. Though von Allesch 
himself denied that there was any common trend in the ten individual orders, it 
turns out that summing the individual orders yields a group order which is quite 
distinct. Reduced to its simplest terms, the order is such that the cool colors, 
blue and green, are preferred to the warm colors, red and yellow. Nine out of the 
ten subjects express this preference in their choices, and the tenth is neutral. If, 
however, the cool-warm dichotomy is dissected into the four basic colors, the 
obtained group order—blue, green, red, yellow—is found to agree perfectly with 
only one of the ten individual orders; and even this one agreement disappears 
when the color series is expanded to its full length of twelve. As the example shows 
a group order may fail to agree with any of its component individual orders; and 
thus von Allesch, with his eye on the individuals, could correctly say, “die alte 
Rede von den schénen und hasslichen Farben nur relativen Sinn hat.’ 

A few words more on color preferences will not be out of place. Eysenck® has 
gathered together the results of half a century of research from various parts of 
the world, and he has shown that the combining of the individual orders of 21,060 
subjects, male and female, light-skinned and dark, occidental and oriental, 
yields for the six primary colors the following world order: blue, red, green, 
violet, orange, yellow. He shows that no important race or sex difference exists. 
He argues, as others have done before,’ that such an order must cut through 
cultural influences to something basic in the human organism. He notes, as a 

3 J. G. Beebe-Center, The Psychology of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness, (New York, 
1932), pp. 151 ff. 

4G. J. von Allesch, ‘Die Aesthetische Erscheinungsweise der Farbe,’’ Psychologische 
Forschung, 1925, 6, 1-91 and 215-281. 

’ Ibid., p. 281. 

6H. J. Eysenck, ‘‘A Critical and Experimental Study of Colour Preferences,” American 
Journal of Psychology, 1941, 54, 385-394. 


7 E£.g., J. P. Guilford, ‘‘There Is a System in Color Preferences,”’ Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1940, 30, 455-459. 
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principle of explanation, that colors seem to be less preferred the nearer they are 
to white. Comparison of Eysenck’s conclusions with the outcome of studies on 
special groups, such as Shen’s study of over a thousand Chinese students,* reveals 
both agreement and disagreement. Shen’s group order correlates .7 with the 
world order, the main difference being the displacement of violet to the bottom 
of the list by the Chinese. But Shen brings out a peculiarity of his group which 
distinguishes it sharply from occidental samples, whether white, Indian, or Negro, 
and which goes directly counter to Eysenck’s explanatory principle: it is that the 
Chinese put white very decisively at the top of their list. He is himself at a loss 
to explain this finding, which takes on a paradoxical air from the fact that white 
for the Chinese is the color of mourning. It is evident that special cultural groups, 
like individuals, may exhibit important divergencies from any general preference 
order. 

We know only too little about the origin of preference orders, and their stability 
at the younger ages. On the one hand, there are a few studies demonstrating 
individual preference orders fairly distinct in babyhood, as in the case of Mars- 
den’s son, who showed by grasping at colored balls, when he was between six and 
seven months old, that he preferred red to yellow and blue, and these latter to 
green.’ On the other hand, there are number of studies comparing groups of 
young school children with older groups which indicate that the younger groups 
have less clearcut preference orders than do the older ones—a result which could 
be due either to less distinct individual orders among the younger subjects or to 
a more imperfect consensus.’° It is perhaps fair to guess that a greater consensus 
does prevail at the upper age levels, and that it is due in part to cultural pressures. 

It was apparently the hope of von Allesch, when he set out to explore the 
aesthetic properties of colors, to be able to minimize and perhaps eliminate the 
individual differences between his subjects and thus throw into clear relief the 
objective determinants of aesthetic choice. He was defeated in this aim, if it was 
indeed his aim, and was compelled to acknowledge the great variety and power of 
the subjective processes. He discovered that the aesthetic properties of colors do 
not reside in the colors but in the individuals who experience them. Perhaps he 
neglected too much the consensus which in fact does unite individuals, and it 
was needful for students like Eysenck and Guilford, employing new statistical 
techniques, to bring it to the fore. The recognition of consensus, however, 
carries with it a danger akin to the danger of the stimulus error which von Allesch 
learned to avoid. As Peters" often reminds us in his careful review of experimental 
aesthetics, the stimulus error—the error of attributing subjectively derived 


®N. C. Shen, ‘“‘The Color Preference of 1368 Chinese Students, with Special Reference 
to the Most Preferred Color,’ Journal of Social Psychology, 1937, 8, 185-204. 

®R. E. Marsden, ‘“‘A Study of the Early Color Sense,”’ Psychological Review, 1903, 10, 
37-47. 

0 E.g., J. F. Dashiell, ‘‘Children’s Sense of Harmonies in Colors and Tones,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1917, 2, 466-475; G.G. Thompson, ‘“‘The Effect of Chronological 
Age on Aesthetic Preferences for Rectangles of Different Proportions,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1946, 36, 50-58. 

1H. N. Peters, ‘‘The Experimental Study of Aesthetic Judgments,’’ Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1942, 39, 273-305. 
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properties to a supposedly independent stimulus—is chronic and widespread. 
The new danger is what might as well be called the consensus error. It is the 
attribution to the group (and consequently the denial to the individual) of those 
judgments upon which a number of individuals happen to agree. It amounts to 
saying that an individual ceases to be a person in his own right, that his choices 
cease to be his own choices, insofar as he chooses as other do. One must constantly 
remember that group preference orders like those which we have been consider- 
ing arise from combining individual preference orders, and could arise in no other 
way. One must also remember that a man may put himself as wholeheartedly 
into a common response as into an uncommon one. I may go alone, or I may go 
with the crowd, in liking one thing better than another: it is still my personal 
liking which is involved. Its commonness does not shear it off from me any more 
than its uncommonness deprives it of reality. An illustration of the point is found 
in one of Bullough’s articles.!? In attempting to classify the ideas which occurred 
to his subjects as they looked at colors, Bullough employed the terms ‘‘objective”’ 
and “‘subjective’’—the objective associations being the common ones, the sub- 
jective the rare. One subject attracted Bullough’s notice because his associations 
were sO uncommonly common. In one way or another he was constantly being 
reminded of vegetation. It turned out that the man’s chief interest in life was 
botany. As Bullough remarks, “The associative content was ‘objective’ enough, 
but nevertheless possessed in relation to E an importance and interest of the 
most personal nature.’””® The consensus error may obviously lead us far astray. 

The reasons for aesthetic choices must be sought in the total personality of the 
one making them, as von Allesch recognized; more specifically, they must be 
sought in the nature of the already established preference orders which a person 
brings with him to the moment of decision. Like any other personality trait, 
preference orders may be influenced by other human beings. Washburn and 
Grose“ showed that they can be altered temporarily by the simple device of 
asking the person to try to be more favorable or unfavorable in an evaluation. 
The usual method of the aesthetic critic is not unlike this. He communicates his 
own enthusiasms or his own boredoms, he exhibits or implies his own preference 
orders, and is often persuasive, especially if he enjoys a reputation as an author- 
ity and if what he says is backed up by a conspicuously wide acquaintance with 
the art he is discussing. It is worth noticing that the apparatus of critical terms 
which he uses, such as “significant form,” often does little more than sanction by 
a bit of word-magic what he has accepted as valuable for himself and has diffi- 
culty in explaining, if he tries at all. Yet, important though the method of per- 
suasion may be, I suspect that the preference orders of both individuals and 
groups are determined in the main more indirectly and secretly. 

What shall be said about absolute Beauty? The idea is not Plato’s alone. It is 
implicit in the experience of many people who, in passing from one enthusiasm to 


12 Edward Bullough, ‘‘The ‘Perceptive Problem’ in the Aesthetic Appreciation of Single 
Colours,” British Journal of Psychology, 1908, 2, 406-463. 

18 Tbid., p. 482. 

14M. F. Washburn and S. L. Grose, ‘‘Voluntary Control of Likes and Dislikes: the 
Effects of an Attempt Voluntarily to Change the Affective Value of Colors,’’ American 
Journal of Psychology, 1921, 32, 284-289. 
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wanted only to be “the interpreter of the ideas of Feuerbach” and had turned 
that intention into “an effort to apply the ideas of Feuerbach to the solution of 
the basic questions of aesthetics” primarily because he was required to write 
his dissertation on a literary subject. Not that he had no original interest in 
questions of aesthetics; his career as one of the important critics of the Sixties 
would hardly support such a conclusion. But aesthetic considerations were for 
him always a pretext; he treated them always as a vehicle for his ideology. What 
he once wrote of Belinski and Polevoi, critics of an earlier generation, could well 
be applied to himself: “Aesthetic questions were for both primarily only the field 
of battle. . . .”” And for Chernyshevski the battle was against “aesthetics” itself, 
as he would have been quick to admit, since for him aesthetics was primarily the 
creature of German idealism. At the same time, however—although to this he 
would have violently protested—he was delivering an attack upon the integrity 
of the work of art. 

The main charge in Chernyshevski’s blast against the citadel of art is packed 
into a line which appears well toward the end of his essay: “Everything that is 
expressed by science and art will be found in life, and it will be found [there] in 
its most complete and perfect form. . . .” In these undramatic words is announced 
the preamble to that “destruction of aesthetics” which Pisarev was to celebrate 
ten years later in an essay by that name. And yet the author of the sentence just 
quoted did not intend his words to be destructive. By them he meant to make 
two positive assertions. First, he meant to set reality, the real world, over against 
that ethereal speculation—which concerned itself as often as not with the subject 
of art—for which German metaphysical thought in particular had become no- 
torious in Russia; against an idealism which took idea to be reality, he asserted 
the reality of the tangible world, and said that art has no other reality of its own 
to express. Secondly, he sought to validate “true” art (and science) by saying 
that true art (and science) is corroborated by life itself; since everything that is 
expressed in it “‘will be found in life.” Such true art was for Chernyshevski the 
art of Russian “‘realism,’’ of what had been called in Belinski’s day ““The Natural 
School”—an art which revealed the unadorned realities of Russian life without 
any flight from this world on the borrowed wings of German romanticism or any 
Potemkinesque embellishment of national backwardness or misery. Thus Cherny- 
shevski’s statement—a résumé of the essential idea of his essay—combined an 
attack upon the false aesthetics of idealism and a defense of the true aesthetics 
of realism. 

As the essay on ‘‘The Aesthetic Relations of Art to Reality” progresses, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that for the author “facts” are the only reality. His first 
sentence announces: “The present treatise is limited to general conclusions from 
facts, and these are supported in their turn only by general references to facts.” 
Not that he puts his whole faith in the sheer mechanical gathering of facts; for 
‘while it is important to gather and investigate facts, it is no less important to 
try to penetrate their meaning.” This interpretative interest is, in fact, obvious 
from the character of the essay itself, devoted as it is to an understanding of the 
nature of art. 

Chernyshevski’s respect for “facts” is first raised into a formula when he deals 
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with the question: What is the beautiful? After a preliminary dismissal of idealis- 
tic definitions of the beautiful—chiefly reduced to a correspondence of idea and 
form—the author announces his basic postulate: ‘“The beautiful is life.’”” He im- 
mediately qualifies this equation by substituting for “life” the phrase “life as it 
ought to be,” and by pointing out that beauty will be defined by different persons 
in different ways, depending upon their conception of the good life—so that, for 
example, small hands and feet may be part of a sophisticated ideal of feminine 
beauty but are never considered a mark of beauty among peasants. But these 
qualifications only serve to elucidate his summary statement; they do not alter 
the fact that for him “‘life” is the main point of interest, and not beauty. He is 
held, partly by the technical requirement of his dissertation, to a discussion of 
beauty, but it is clear that life, whether beautiful or ugly, pitiful or sublime, is his 
real concern. His statement may be that ‘the beautiful is life,” but his conviction 
is that life is beauty. All aesthetic terms are for him descriptions of life in its 
various forms. Thus the sublime is whatever surpasses familiar limits of life- 
experience; ‘much greater, much more powerful’’—that is the distinctive mark 
of the sublime. The tragic is simply “the fearful in human life.”’ Thus in all aes- 
thetic experience the central reality is life itself; it is life which is beautiful, 
sublime, tragic; and human experiences of it are essentially reflections of a given 
reality. 

The extreme insistence which is here being made upon reality, reality-in-itself, 
reality independent of the artist and external to him, as the whole focus of aes- 
thetic experience, becomes especially clear in references to imagination or fancy. 
It is at this juncture that Chernyshevski’s unexpressed but continually operative 
image of the artist becomes fully visible: an image of the artist as essentially a 
photographer, of the work of art as essentially a photograph. It is only to such a 
conception of the nature of art that Chernyshevski’s notion of the imagination 
can be made to fit. For him, the function of imagination is in principle the pho- 
tographer’s use of photographic devices. Imagination serves the artist by aiding 
him to achieve certain desired effects. By imagination, the artist rounds out his 
picture, throws a flattering light over his subject, heightens its vitality and at- 
tractiveness. Imagination fills the gap, so to speak, between art and reality, either 
by making up for the artist’s faulty knowledge of reality or by serving to embel- 
lish a reality which in itself may not be pretty enough. The artist in his use of 
fancy is like the skillful photographer who can highlight a certain feature or bring 
out a certain character of personality, who can even manage to straighten a nose 
or shorten an ear. The true artist, in other words, reproduces reality as it is; and 
when it becomes necessary to give that reality more effective expression, he 
employs the tools of imagination. If the reality to be depicted were perfect, and 
if the artist were fully in control of his subject, there would be no need of the 
imagination. “The poverty of actuality is what inspires the life of the fancy.” 

But since “nature and life are superior to art,’’ art remains at its best only a 
more or less skillful imitation. The closer art comes to the reality of human life, 
the less impressive becomes its mastery of its materials. The painter, for example, 
is least successful when he attempts to reproduce “the coloring of the human body 
generally, and especially the coloring of the face,’ for “his colors in comparison 
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with the coloring of the body and the face are a poor and coarse imitation.”” Com- 
pared to real life, all the creations of the plastic arts are no better than “botched 
workmanship.” Likewise “in music, art is only a weak reproduction of the phe- 
nomena of life.’’ All instrumental music is basically an imitation of singing, which 
is the supreme form of music—hence the universal preference for the violin (one 
of Chernyshevski’s typical offerings from his stock of private certitude) because 
oi all instruments it is most like the human voice. Similarly poetry, although 
“the highest and most complete of the arts,’’ deals in words and images which 
are at best but pale hints of reality. The creativeness of the poet is limited main- 
ly to reshuffling the data of experience; for the most part he remains essentially 
a “historian or an author of memoirs” in his work of presenting the materials of 
reality in a more attractive or more meaningful form. But as a matter of fact 
“there is much that happens in real life that one need only know about and under- 
stand and be able to recount to show that an unadorned prose report of it by a 
historian, an author of memoirs, or a collector of anecdotes, is distinguished from 
genuine ‘works of poetry’ only by its more limited scope, a more limited develop- 
ment of scenes, descriptions, and other similar details. And here we find the 
basic difference between works of poetry and an exact prose account of actual 
events. A greater fullness of details, or what in inferior works takes on the name 
of ‘rhetorical elaboration’—to this can be reduced essentially the entire superi- 
ority of poetry over an exact report.” 

In comparing art to reality, Chernyshevski is willing to admit two respects in 
which art is superior. First of all, the work of art may combine reality in a more 
concentrated form, so to speak: “‘A greater fullness of detail, or what in inferior 
works takes on the name of ‘rhetorical elaboration’ .. .”” But by this very fact 
art is always in danger of being artificial. Secondly, the work of art can lead to a 
moral conclusion which is clearer than the conclusions to be drawn from life itself 
since “in poetic works honor and dishonor are usually distributed in a positive 
way.” But this too, he adds, is usually a defect rather than a virtue in the work 
of art. 

If art, even at its best, is thus always liable to the charge of artificiality and 
moral tendentiousness, what is it, Chernyshevski asks, that has led men ever to 
consider art superior to reality? He gives three reasons: 1) We are charmed by the 
appeal of the difficult, and the work of art bears in itself the marks of creative 
struggle; 2)We are particularly attracted to anything created by human hands, 
by the very fact that man was its creator; 3) “Art strives to cater to our pro- 
clivities, whereas reality cannot be subordinated to our effort to see everything 
in the light and order which pleases us or which corresponds to our frequently 
one-sided notions.” In other words, the work of art, even though inferior to real- 
ity, has a greater appeal for us because it more directly and consciously satisfies 
our human tastes and notions. It reproduces reality for us—and in a form which 
we can comprehend and exploit. Art thus serves as a substitute for reality, just 
as a picture of the sea serves the person who has no access to the sea. ‘‘Of course, 
it is much better to look upon the sea itself than upon its representation; but for 
want of something better, man can be satisfied with something worse, for want 
of the thing itself he can be satisfied with a substitute. ... This is the sole end 
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and meaning of a very great number (the majority) of all works of art: to make 
it possible, even to a limited degree, for the beauty of reality to become accessible 
to those people who would not have the opportunity to enjoy it in its original 
form ; to serve as a reminder, to awake and enliven the memory of the beauty of 
reality in those persons who know it from experience and who desire to be re- 
minded of it.” 

If at every place where Chernyshevski refers to the work of art his reader sub- 
stitutes “photograph,” all of his statements on the subject of art fall into clear 
perspective. The gist of his argument for the usefulness of the work of art reduces 
to a claim that might be quite appropriately made for the photograph: it is 
‘“chandier,”’ it is more amenable to certain human purposes than the reality which 
it portrays. And, of course, a photograph is truly a replica of the real object and 
loses all its value in the actual presence of the object. 

But is a photograph a valid model of the work of art? (Does a photograph 
qualify as a true work of art at all?) Here we approach the fundamental fallacy 
of Chernyshevski’s position—a fallacy which is the consequence of a primitive 
understanding of art, based partly upon a naive epistemology. 

As part of his effort to incorporate man into nature, to minimize the distinction 
between the human and the animal, Chernyshevski everywhere insisted that man 
is in no way separated from the world of empirical fact, but that his thought is the 
direct reflection of an environing reality. Kantian scepticism about the certainty 
with which reality-in-itself is accessible to human understanding was to Cherny- 
shevski the fundamental philosophic heresy. For him, man not only can have 
direct knowledge of non-human reality, but man is himself one with the world of 
organic and inorganic nature. In his persistent denial of any “dual nature” in 
man—a denial so basic to his thought that it constitutes the central theme of his 
main statement of philosophic doctrine, entitled ““The Anthropological Principle” 
—Chernyshevski radically denied to human faculty any ability of the self to 
judge the self. His monism was so extreme that it ruled out any ability of the I 
to stand in judgment upon the activity of the I. But this self-consciousness, 
which Chernyshevski ignores, is the characteristic feature of man; it is precisely 
this feature which is obliterated when man is described, as Chernyshevski per- 
sisted in describing him, as an extremely intelligent animal. Within this radical 
denial of human judgment there is implicit a denial of reason, which the ration- 
alist in Chernyshevski never seems to have suspected; at the same time there 
inevitably follows a denial of the true function of art. For art is by its nature the 
expression of a sense of life which in its formal aspect becomes perspective and 
in its intellectual and moral aspect becomes judgment. By denying to man the 
power to transcend his local and temporary activity in order to pass judgment 
as a human being upon that activity, Chernyshevski denied the meaning of art 
as a form of human judgment. 

But, it may be asked, is not the conception of art as judgment exposed to the 
serious danger of encouraging partisan distortion, tendentiousness, moralistic 
narrowness? Does not the kind of “realism”? that Chernyshevski is here defend- 
ing enjoy the virtue of preserving art from degenerating into propaganda? The 
historical fact is that Chernyshevski’s essay stands at the beginning of a whole 
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tradition in modern Russian criticism according to which art is made the servant 
of ulterior purposes. It constitutes one of the major documents in support of what 
might be called ulterior criticism—the practice, characteristic of the utilitarian 
critics of the Sixties and their numerous spiritual heirs, of putting literary art to 
the service of non-literary causes. Is this not a paradoxical consequence of Cher- 
nyshevski’s position? Is art not put at an extremely safe distance from tenden- 
tiousness by having ascribed to it the character of neutral photography? Why, 
in other words, should the equating of art with photography be such a dangerous 
aesthetic heresy? 

Seeing art as photography is only one consequence of seeing true knowledge 
as reality-in-itself. It is this more inclusive philosophic position which provides 
the foundation of Chernyshevski’s aesthetics. He conceived of true knowledge 
not as an interpretation of the world but as a neutral mirror of reality itself. 
Hence his colossal faith in the power of knowledge to effect the salvation of so- 
ciety, of Russian society in particular. But an unexpected danger lies in the 
philosophically naive conviction that human knowledge is by its nature the exact 
replica of reality itself: for me, for all practical purposes, it means that what I 
consider to be true knowledge has the authority of reality itself; from this it is a 
short step to the conclusion that the truth is on my side. Thus, paradoxically, the 
road is short that leads from a doctrine of the neutrality of human knowledge 
to a conviction of my absolute comprehension of reality itself. 

Similarly, when the true work of art is taken to be equivalent to reality itself, 
the perspective or judgment of the artist is completely overlooked. The central 
fact that his work is the creation of his imagination is obliterated. So reduced, 
indeed, is the role assigned to imagination that at last it is given to perform, as 
with Chernyshevski, only the menial service of embellishment and amplification. 
But to forget that the work of art is a work of the imagination is to forget what 
art is. 

So inherently is the work of art a particular way of looking at reality that it 
is impossible to deal with it for long as a neutral imitation. Any sustained effort 
I may make to do so is destined to lead to the paradoxical result of my accepting 
as truly realistic art only that art which portrays or agrees with my view of the 
world. This is the bankruptcy to which the realism of the Sixties reduced literary 
criticism. 

The fact that Chernyshevski and the realist criticism of the Sixties have in- 
spired Soviet literary criticism in our own day is not difficult to comprehend. So- 
cialist Realism, the official doctrine governing creation and criticism in all the 
arts in the Soviet Union today, is the direct outgrowth of that philosophy of 
realism which Chernyshevski sketched in his essay on “The Aesthetic Relations 
of Art to Reality.” The phrase Socialist Realism makes explicit what was implicit 
in Chernyshevski’s position: for not only does “‘realism’’ here mean the right way 
of looking at reality, but we are told what the right way is—it is socialist. This is 
the ultimate consequence of Chernyshevski’s brand of realism: since true art 
mirrors the world of reality, and since the world is socialist in its inherent direc- 
tion, therefore true realism is socialist. The non-Communist may scoff at what 
seems to him in this a travesty of realism, but the word “realism” in the official 
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Soviet phrase is infinitely more crucial than the word “socialist,” for it implies 
that reality itself is socialist, and not merely my way of beholding it. 

One unexpected corollary of such realistic monism is the prescription it implies 
that art be “taken seriously.” If art is a reproduction of life, then it is endowed 
with all the practical seriousness of life. And seldom has the work of art been 
taken more seriously in this sense than by Chernyshevski and his realist follow- 
ers, for whom it becomes, as it were, a form of active participation in life rather 
than an imaginative evocation of it. So that whatever in the realm of the artistic 
does not participate in life, which is to say in the portrayal of social reality and 
in the enlightenment of the public, is condemned as “‘pure”’ art, as “‘art for art’s 
sake,” a creation not only without use but fundamentally without meaning. 

By the paradox of inherent consequences as much as by the paradox of history, 
the principle of realism which Chernyshevski first explicitly elaborated in his 
essay on ‘‘The Aesthetic Relations of Art to Reality” thus lent itself to a thor- 
ough-going subordination of art to ideology. In Soviet literary criticism that 
subordination has been worked out into an elaborate structure of official policy. 
Meanwhile the very enthusiasm which marks the Soviet celebration of “realists” 
like Chernyshevski serves to indicate in what ultimate direction the realism of 
the Sixties was pointing. 





A NOTE ON “AESTHETICS AND THE ARTIST’* 
EMIL UTITZ 


Permit me to make a few comments concerning the stimulating article by 
Thomas Munro. 

1) He shows very correctly that it depends upon the kind of artist and of 
aesthetics whether the latter may be of advantage or disadvantage. Further- 
more, there is no lack of suggestions as to how differently that relationship 
has developed in the course of history. According to my opinion, some exhaustive 
investigations should now be made to secure material on as broad a basis as 
possible. 

At the beginning of occidental aesthetics there is, among other things, the 
epochal conversation between Socrates and the sculptor Kleiton, who probably 
was no less a personage than the famous Polycletus himself. Whereas the latter 
traces all beauty back to definite ratios of numbers and masses, the thinker 
makes us ponder whether it might not be the responsibility of the “molder 
of man” to express the psychic. Socrates at that time foresaw more correctly 
the immediate development than his fellow conversationalist. (Compare for 
this and the following my History of Aesthetics, 1932). 

It is interesting and indeed astonishing that expressly abstract aesthetics 
foreign to art have occasionally influenced the latter to a high degree. I shall 
mention only one example: Kant’s gifted pupil, the great poet Friedrich Schiller, 
shows in his theoretical writing a decided influence of his teacher; no less does 
Konrad Fiedler, one of the most prominent philosophers of art of the nineteenth 
century, who was the closest friend and adviser of the painter Hans von Marées. 
His follower, the sculptor Adolf von Hildebrand, produced the book, The Prob- 
lem of Form in Plastic Art, which created a tremendous sensation. The Swiss, 
Heinrich Wélfflin, one of the leading art historians of recent days was rooted 
essentially in that theory and was influenced by that point of view concern- 
ing art. 

The concrete effects of aesthetics, good as well as bad, have been explored so 
little that it would be a great gain to the treatise by Munro if such a work were 
started. 

2) I know from Max Dessoir that he gave lectures and demonstrations not 
only at the university but also at the school of dramatics of Max Reinhardt, 
which was the most renowned and best school that Berlin possessed at that 
time. Furthermore, he collaborated on the two-volume Art of Playing the Violin 
by the violin virtuoso Karl Flesch. And how many musicians—not only his 
wife, the charming and delightful singer Susanne Dessoir, but many others— 
did he advise in the arranging of their programs and in the nature of their 
lectures! 

If I may speak about my own experiences, which at any rate cover many 


* Translated by Professor H. K. Polt of Western Reserve University. The article re- 
ferred to appeared in this Journal in June 1953. (Ed.) 
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long years (since I recently celebrated my seventieth birthday), I can state 
that I have been closely associated with numerous artists of reputation. They, 
too, were among my listeners. One of the most outstanding was Arnold Zweig. 

When I accepted the chair in Halle, where aesthetics was introduced for the 
first time as a science, I resolved—because of esteem for my predecessors and 
the men I looked up to—not merely to limit my work to the university but to 
participate actively in art activities. No matter how dusty and antiquated 
A. G. Baumgarten and E. H. Meier may seem to us today, they were the first 
to welcome the first cantos of Klopstock’s Messiah with enthusiasm. That is 
how the new art and the new aesthetics went hand in hand. Poets like Gleim, 
Pyra, and numerous Anacreontists, and no less a personage than Winckelmann, 
the founder of classical archaeology, listened to these thinkers. 

I was called to the curator’s position of the ‘workshops at the Giebichen- 
stein,” thanks to the confidence of the artists who were active there. Those 
workshops, together with the ‘Bauhaus,’ located in nearby Dessau, belonged 
to the most advanced institutions in Germany. Of the distinguished artists 
active in the workshops I would like to mention only Gerhard Marcks (now 
living in Cologne) because he is probably known in the United States. He ac- 
cepted an invitation of the Fairmount Park Art Association of Philadelphia in 
the year 1950 and also spent some time in New York. I consider Gerhard Marcks 
to be an equal and a worthy successor of Ernst Barlach, with whom I had the 
honor and pleasure of being well acquainted. 

Furthermore, I was a member of the board of directors of the theater club 
playhouse of Lauchstadt, the enchanting Goethe summer theater, because the 
court theater of Weimar transferred its activities during the hot months to 
this city. We fostered the venerable traditions, but performed them in the 
modern spirit. Likewise, I was a member of the board of directors of the literary 
chamber music organization and of the art club. 

I mention all this because according to my opinion the aesthetician must not 
wait to see whether artists will come to him: he must look for them and find 
them. To be sure, he must do this for his own sake because he can learn much 
from them; but he must also do this in the interest of living art, which he serves 
in this way. Artists gain real confidence in the aesthetician only in a mutually 
responsible collaboration, in which the artists have an opportunity to find out 
for themselves whether the “theorists” know anything. According to my ex- 
perience, the word that an aesthetician has or has not a genuine understanding 
for art is quickly passed around. This determines the artists’ attitude toward him. 

3) I expect to hear the objection that the aesthetician will then depart from 
a fitting objectivity, and become partial toward certain trends or artists. This 
difficulty, however, is readily solved. Certainly his duty is to do justice to the 
various historical possibilities in art, and also to those that are rising on future 
horizons. In a given case, however, definite tasks are presented which can be 
fulfilled or no, encouraged or neglected. Certainly no modern aesthetician will 
be so presumptuous as to tell the artist what to do. But wherever he discovers 
a talent he should be able to promote and encourage it; also to advise or warn 
cautiously. 
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Without a doubt there are cases where an aesthetician of even high reputa- 
tion faces the art of his day and rejects it. I am thinking, for example, of Plato 
who at best considered as valid Egyptian art but by no means the art of his 
day. All art seemed to him a dangerous and questionable matter. Nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than the training of young artists, because he wished 
to banish them from his Ideal State. 

To instruct artists the only suitable aesthetics is the one which not only de- 
lights in art but which also is close to it. An artist is not interested in the art 
of old Egypt or of the art of Greek antiquity because of historical or systematic 
reasons, but only in so far as it appeals to him personally. It is the aesthetician’s 
problem to present his theories in such a way that they can appeal to the artist. 
After all, anatomy is something entirely different to the artist from what it is 
to men of medicine, although it can be taught by only an expert anatomist 
of course. 

The fact that occasionally even an abstract aesthetics, in itself alien to art, 
is able to influence art strongly, is no contradiction. To return to the Kant 
example cited above, Kant most certainly would not have been a suitable 
teacher for future artists. Great, intelligent men and logical minds like Schiller 
or Fiedler could become inspired by Kant and expand his views in a manner 
that was artistically fruitful. 

4) With this the question has really been answered whether the young artist 
should have instructions in aesthetics. Indeed, it has been answered most 
emphatically in the affirmative. I share Mr. Munro’s opinion completely that 
occasionally such an education can be harmful. But these are exceptions. Every 
pedagogical system involves certain risks, as does every surgical operation. By 
means of suitable precautions, the risk can be reduced to a minimum. It would 
be unfair to demand more than that. 

Furthermore, the development points toward the trained, perfected artist. 
He must not only master the mechanics, but know what art is and what it 
purposes; what art has meant and what it can mean in the framework of human 
society. He should cast a glance not only upon the historical and systematic 
possibilities of his own art but also upon its relationship to the sister arts. And 
last but not least, he should comprehend the signs of his times correctly if he 
wants to serve art and its future. 
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LANGER, SusANNE K. Feeling and Form. A Theory of Art developed from Philosophy in a 

New Key. New York 1953, Scribner’s, pp. xvi + 431, $7.00. 

In this important book, Susanne Langer approaches the arts through the studio: the 
fundamental question being, ‘‘What is created?’’ The answer given is verbally the same as 
that of Clive Bell, namely, “significant form.’’ In Bell’s book, this is a cryptic phrase: we 
are seemingly left with the paradox of a significant form that never symbolizes anything. 
Professor Langer proposes to resolve the paradox by defining art as ‘‘the creation of forms 
symbolic of human feeling.’’ 

The feeling, or reality symbolized, is not merely emotion in the ordinary sense, but 
the entire realm of subjectivity—the whole course of sentience. It thus includes moods, 
emotions, desires, the sense of movement, growth, felt tensions and resolutions, even 
sensations and thoughts in their characteristic passage. The work of art expresses not direct, 
real feeling, but the idea or envisagement of feeling, the qualities of our interior life given 
a clear and conscious form. 

In explaining how art symbolizes feeling, Dr. Langer distinguishes between discursive 
and non-discursive symbols—a distinction which she had elaborated in Philosophy in a 
New Key. A work of art is a single, indivisible symbol, although highly articulated; it 
cannot be broken up into units with independent and conventional meanings; it cannot be 
translated; it cannot directly convey generalities; it is not governed by the formal rules 
of logic or syntax. 

Dr. Langer, I believe, is correct in her contention that all art is non-discursive. I am 
somewhat disturbed, however, by her statement that the art-symbol ‘‘cannot really be 
said to refer to something outside itself’? (p. 380). What disturbs me is not her denial of 
reference but the implication that symbolization does not involve reference. 

I think she is right in saying that ‘‘refer’’ is not the right word for the characteristic 
function of the work of art. For example, a tree in a painting is a pure figment of the im- 
agination and is not intended to stand for anything real. Likewise a dynamic pattern of 
sounds perhaps resembles but does not refer to an independent dynamic pattern of tensions. 
In the moment of aesthetic vision, any sense of reference to real objects is superseded by a 
direct enactment of imaginative experience. 

But if this be admitted, I would question whether ‘‘symbol”’ is the right word to apply 
to a work of art. It is almost always used to denote reference. Even in the case of dream 
‘‘symbols”’ as interpreted by Freud, there is an implicit reference, which can often be made 
explicit through psychoanalysis. A symbol is used to refer to something other than itself, 
either a real or imaginary object; and if there is no reference, there is no symbol. Therefore, 
a “symbol” that does not refer, or that somehow “‘refers’’ only to itself, would seem to 
be a misnomer. I think it would have been better to use the term ‘“‘expression’”’ rather than 
“symbolization” and ‘‘expressive form’ rather than ‘“‘symbolic form.’’ The exact nature 
of artistic expression could then be explained without using the term ‘‘symbol,’”’ which I 
believe will cause misunderstanding. 

However, an author can be permitted some license in the use of a term if the meaning he 
gives is consistent. Is this the case in the present instance? The key to Dr. Langer’s meaning 
is to be found in the concept of ‘“‘abstraction.’’ She defines a symbol as ‘‘any device whereby 
we are enabled to make an abstraction.’’ The work of art, she tells us, is such a device: its 
function is not to refer to actuality but to abstract from actuality. It reveals some abstracted 
pattern of sentience directly to intuition. In what sense, then, can we distinguish, as Dr. 
Langer does, between the work of art as symbolic form, and the feeling ‘found in the world” 
and symbolized by the work? Her meaning, I think, can be stated as follows: The work, as 
symbolic, resembles some real form of sentience. It repeats, in pure abstracted form, some 
life-pattern; and hence there is a congruence between the form of the work of art and some 
pattern of feeling. The expressiveness of art derives from such congruence even when the 
contemplator is not regarding the work as a sign to refer to something absent. For example, 
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Dr. Langer declares: ‘‘The tonal structures we call ‘music’ bear a close logical similarity to 
the forms of human feeling—forms of growth and of attenuation, flowing and stowing, 
conflict and resolution, speed, arrest, terrific excitement, calm, or subtle activation and 
dreamy lapses... .’’ (27). 

Now it seems to me that the theory, when so interpreted, has an important measure of 
truth. It is certainly true that works of art resemble natural forms, including the forms of 
sentience. This is probably the main reason that a work of art has a kind of universality: it 
recapitulates, in pure abstraction, some natural design or universal life-pattern. But the 
artist is, to some extent, making something quite new, something having no analogue in the 
real world. Usually he has some feeling in mind before he starts to work, but this feeling 
is elaborated and radically transformed in the act of expression; and it is this freshly- 
minted feeling, which may differ fundamentally from any actual pattern of sentience, that 
is expressed. In using the word “‘symbol,”’ Professor Langer does not stress reference but she 
does seem to imply resemblance. My contention is that a work of art is, in some measure, 
unique, and not even a formal image or analogue of anything actual. 

Of course, a symbol of an imaginary object such as a unicorn does in a sense transcend 
reality; the word ‘‘unicorn”’ has a connotation but no actual denotation. I would question, 
however, whether a wholly non-representational pattern of sound or color can be said to 
have a connotation, and insofar as it is unique, it is not even a symbol in the attenuated 
sense of recapitulating, in pure abstracted form, some actual pattern. Dr. Langer evidently 
means that the pattern of sound or color has a possible resemblance or reference to a life- 
pattern even when it has no actual resemblance or reference; but I do not believe that she 
has made her meaning clear. 

The arts are alike, she declares, in creating forms symbolic of human feeling; they differ 
in creating different ‘“‘primary illusions,’’ each of which is the indispensable symbolic 
device within the given art-gender. 

The primary illusion of music, for example, is ‘‘virtual time’’—that is, time which is 
created only for perception. Such time is entirely different from clock time, with its single 
dimension and its regular intervals. Virtual time, which is created in the music, is a kind 
of recapitulation of concretely experienced time—of time as felt, as lived—an experience of 
tensions and their resolutions. The way in which these tensions build up, interplay, merge, 
diminish, and break, makes for an immense variety of temporal forms. Music is a tonal 
image of such temporal patterns, every kind of actual tension and resolution being trans- 
formed into its musical analogue. 

The primary illusion of plastic art is ‘‘virtual space.”’ This, in its living concreteness, is 
quite different from geometric space, or even from space as the locus of our practical ac- 
tivities. It is the semblance, the ‘‘look’’ of space, the pure appearance abstracted for vision’s 
sake. Each of the plastic arts creates its own variant of this primary illusion—in painting, 
it is a virtual scene; in sculpture, it is a virtual kinetic volume; in architecture, it is a 
virtual environment, a place bearing the imprint of life—what Dr. Langer calls an ‘‘ethnic 
domain.” Similarly, dancing, the cinema, and all the great literary and dramatic art- 
genders create their characteristic primary illusions. Every art also has its incidental or 
“secondary” illusions, but these, unlike the primary illusion, are not the differentiating 
essence of the art-gender. 

This interpretation of the separate arts is rich in insights, but here again I have mis- 
givings. Dr. Langer departs from the usual emphasis in aesthetic theory, which maintains 
that the art-genders can be clearly distinguished from one another only on the basis of the 
tools and materials used in the separate arts, and the characteristic effects thereby achieved. 
This latter view seems to me cogent, whereas Dr. Langer’s tendency to slight the medium 
and to emphasize ‘‘illusion’’ seems to me less satisfactory. 

It is questionable whether her approach serves clearly to differentiate the arts. For ex- 
ample, she finds the primary illusion of drama in a strong sense of destiny (“history com- 
ing’”’), but I fancy that there are some novels that are more strongly marked by this char- 
acteristic than are some plays. Or again, she declares that a piece of sculpture is ‘‘the 
semblance of a self’? having a kinetic relation to surrounding space. I fail to see how this 
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characterization fits, for example, an Egyptian monolith, or how it applies to the many 
examples of rigid, ‘“dehumanized”’ sculpture which Wilhelm Worringer, in Form in Gothic 
and Abstraktion und Einftihlung, has described as separate, inviolable, geometric, and 
eternally static. Or again, Dr. Langer declares that ‘‘virtual scene,’’ the primary illusion 
of painting, is purely visual, and indeed that ‘‘everything that is relevant and artistically 
valid in a picture must be visual’’ (p. 73); but it seems to me that Berenson has successfully 
demonstrated that tactile and kinesthetic values are extremely important in painting. I 
thus find it difficult to differentiate the arts in terms of ‘“‘primary illusions’’; and if it be 
replied that nevertheless these illusions usually serve to differentiate their respective art 
genders, I would cite Dr. Langer’s statement that ‘‘a true general theory has no exceptions, 
and when it seems to have them it is not properly stated’’ (p. 93). It seems to me, also, 
that her tendency is to depend too much upon one formula in characterizing each art, and 
that the art is more various in its intent and value than her interpretation would suggest. 

I should be sorry, however, if this review leaves the impression that Feeling and Form 
is not a good book. On the contrary, it is a volume of such sincerity, dignity, eloquence, and 
insight as one rarely meets, and I regard it as a truly distinguished contribution to the 
philosophy of art. 

MELVIN RADER 


GILBERT, KATHARINE Everett, and Kuun, Hextmut. A History of Esthetics. Bloomington 

1953, Indiana University Press, pp. xxi + 613, $7.50. 

To all teachers of aesthetics the appearance of another edition of Gilbert and Kuhn’s 
History of Esthetics will be most welcome. This has become the standard history of aesthetics 
in English. It probably comes as near having an unbiased approach to the subject matter 
as is likely to be found. In this respect it stands in marked contrast with the other two 
chief historical summaries in English—Bosanquet’s History of Aesthetics and the his- 
torical supplement of Croce’s translated Aesthetic. These latter have their insights, and 
one would not dispense with them. But they become more useful against the background 
of Gilbert and Kuhn’s more circumspect vision. 

The main body of the text is unchanged in this new edition except for some minor cor- 
rections and revisions. Even the page references correspond. The one major alteration— 
and it is a most interesting one—is the substitution of a new terminal chapter. A comparison 
of the chapter titles is revealing. The old title was ‘“‘Esthetics and Art in Our Time,” the 
new title ‘“Twentieth-Century Directions.’’ The old chapter was only eight pages long, 
static and pessimistic in mood. It suggested that aesthetic theory and artistic creation 
were parting company, and declared that ‘‘if creation should become thoughtless, and 
thought a disinterested looker-on, some grave disturbance of the life-processes is bound to 
ensue,’ adding that ‘“‘precisely this seems to be the condition which we approximate in 
our time.” 

The new chapter is thirty-five pages long, full of the new activities in the field and 
suggestive of progress and achievement. It opens with a careful estimate of Croce’s con- 
tribution, then describes the extensive modern interest in semantics and symbols, and ends 
with a discussion of a variety of other movements—psychological, social, and analytical. 
The tone of the chapter is optimistic and even enthusiastic. It is amazing that between 
1939 and 1953 there should emerge such a change of outlook. This may have a certain social 
significance as a sample of a trend of attitude in our time. Or it may simply mean that 
Mrs. Gilbert does not agree at this point with Mr. Kuhn. For the brief ‘‘Preface to the 
Second Edition” states that ‘‘a new final chapter has been written by Mrs. Gilbert; Mr. 
Kuhn has no responsibility for the present form of the work.” To this reviewer, Mrs. 
Gilbert’s new chapter seems true to the modern scene. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


OssporneE, Haro. Theory of Beauty. New York, 1953, Philosophical Library, pp. vii + 
220, $4.75. 


This book presents an empirical hypothesis about aesthetic values, and is a grateful 
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relief from the recent wave of semantic writings about non-declarative value judgments. 
The author is well aware of the semantic issues, however, and spends two chapters on the 
problem of definition and method. He deplores definitions of the aesthetic field which 
identify aesthetic value with some property otherwise identified like pleasure or repre- 
sentative fidelity, and calls such definitions verbal and arbitrary. His own method he 
describes as an empirical search for a special psychological state or activity “‘more or less 
confined to what has been traditionally regarded by most expert and sensitive opinion as 
the appreciation of beauty,’’ which could then be correlated with “‘some objective property 
common and peculiar more or less to those things which are the objects of this special mental 
state or activity’’ (p. 31, author’s ital.) He finds this mental state in ‘‘the synoptic percep- 
tion of a complex unity” and the objective property of things which are objects of this 
perception in an organic whole, ‘“‘a configuration such that the configuration itself is prior 
in awareness to its component parts” (p. 124). He then proceeds to develop a rather orthodox 
organic theory of beauty. 

I do not feel that he has successfully made out a distinctive contrast between his defini- 
tion and what he calls the verbal definitions of other empirical schools of aesthetics. To 
define aesthetic value in terms of an organic structure seems to me just as much, and as 
little, verbal and arbitrary as to define it in terms of pleasure or representation. If the one 
(to cast Moore’s epithet upon it) is a ‘naturalistic fallacy,’ so is the other. An unfortunate 
consequence of Osborne’s distinction is that he does less than empirical justice to the 
insights of other aesthetic theories. At the same time, I think Osborne’s description of his 
method for defining the aesthetic field is essentially correct. But if he followed his method 
faithfully, he would not find the boundaries of his field confined to those of the organic 
whole. 

He has a good chapter on the work of art, and distinguishes clearly between the ‘vehicle,’ 
such as the physical picture, and the ‘organization of material’ which is the object of ap- 
preciation and criticism. The book ends with the best critical summary that has come 


under my eye about ‘‘Mathematical Norms in Aesthetics,’’ especially about Hambidge’s 
dynamic symmetry. 

The author shows familiarity with aesthetic materials, particularly in the visual arts, 
and writes in a clear and friendly style that is also a pleasant relief from the display of 
stiff precision common in much recent philosophical literature. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


Papanoutsos, E. P. La Catharsis des Passions d’aprés Aristote. Athens, Greece, 1953, 

L’Institut Frangais d’Athénes, p. 42. 

In this work, Papanoutsos, who is one of the leading philosophers of Greece, presents 
the results of his persistent endeavor to understand what Aristotle means by the term 
“catharsis” in his definition of tragedy. 

He first dealt with this problem in 1930 in his book Concerning Art. His definitive answer 
to the question appeared in condensed form five years ago, in the Swedish philological 
journal Eranos. The present work is a full statement of his formulation and of the proofs 
which support it. 

In this scholarly and illuminating monograph, Papanoutsos begins by examining the 
various opinions that have been expressed on this subject since the Renaissance by Italian, 
French, German, and English commentators on Aristotle’s Poetics. Finding them unsatis- 
factory, he turns to the critical examination of certain passages in the works of Aristotle, 
Plato, and other ancient writers, which seem to throw light on the problem, always em- 
ploying the ancient Greek texts. He discusses at length what he considers to be Plato’s 
case against the fine arts in general and tragedy in particular. His discussion here is based 
on what I have elsewhere! attempted to show is a basic traditional misinterpretation of 
Plato’s teaching on the fine arts. According to this interpretation, Plato condemns the 





1“Plato’s Teaching on Fine Art,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, June 
1953. 
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fine arts because they are concerned with particulars and because they are immoral. 
Actually, Plato distinguishes between true art and pseudo art, and condemns, on the 
grounds mentioned, only the latter. Papanoutsos proceeds to give Aristotle’s ‘“‘answers”’ 
to these charges: the fine arts (a) are concerned with universals, (b) do not have immoral 
effects. Plato considers tragedy immoral because he believes that it arouses the irrational, 
undesirable feelings of sorrow and fear and in general reinforces the baser elements in us 
at the expense of the nobler ones. Aristotle’s reply is that though tragedy does arouse such 
feelings, it does so in a context which leads to their purification. 

After a discussion of the usage of the term ‘‘catharsis’’ in Plato and other ancient writers, 
and of its most probable meaning in the context of the Poetics and in the light of Aristotle’s 
moral philosophy, Papanoutsos concludes that the most reasonable interpretation of 
Aristotelian catharsis is the following. Catharsis does not mean the removal from the soul 
of pity, fear, and allied feelings, but their transformation. Through the artistic presenta- 
tion of the tragic spectacle, tragedy purifies the emotions in question, changes them 
qualitatively, making them ‘‘rational,’”’ ‘‘measured,’’ ‘‘aesthetic,’’ harmonious with each 
other and with our whole inner life, including our reason and our ‘‘sentiment of humanity” 
(philanthrépon). Tragedy has the effect of raising us to a higher moral and religious plane, 
and thence to the level of the aesthetic. This is achieved when the profound moral and 
religious meaning contained in the plot is grasped. 

In a closing note, the author remarks that a foreign reader of his article in Hranos wrote 
him that the central idea on which his interpretation of catharsis rests had already been 
formulated by S. H. Butcher in his book Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. Papanout- 
sos confesses that, owing to the scarcity of foreign books in Greece, he did not know of the 
existence of this book. When he recently succeeded in procuring a copy, he found that 
Butcher’s central idea did coincide with his own, though he had reached it by an entirely 
different approach. 

CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS 


ConGLeTon, J. E. Theories of Pastoral Poetry in England 1684-1798. Gainesville, Florida 

1952, University of Florida Press, pp. ix + 355. 

The aim of J. E. Congleton’s study is to present “the pervasive transition that took 
place in literary taste and critical theory in England during the eighteenth century” as it 
is reflected in pastoral theory. This transition the author discusses as the gradual abandon- 
ment of authoritative and objective criteria for pastorals and the imposition of criteria 
‘based on individual experience and feeling.’’ More particularly, the transition is charac- 
terized by a preference for particularized description; by an interest in the scenes, content, 
characters, and appeal of pastoral poetry, rather than in its origins or formal properties. 

Congleton provides a wide range of material for the eighteenth-century scholar. His 
book presents the early continental and English backgrounds of pastoral theory, the 
emergence of three eighteenth-century English critical movements—neoclassicism, ra- 
tionalism, and romanticism, dated roughly 1684-1717, 1717-1750, 1750-1798—and a study 
of the pastoral as treated by each of these movements. This material, however, is far from 
complete, and his quotations from Rapin, Fontenelle, Purney, Blair, and Drake, for 
example, contain a considerable number of inaccuracies. 

But more significant than the textual inaccuracies is the author’s disregard of the broad 
critical assumptions out of which pastoral theory evolves. Thus, Addison, Johnson, and 
Blair are treated as pastoral critics, rather than critics whose comments on pastoral are 
part of a whole body of criticism. The resultant judgments make Addison the “harbinger’’ 
of rationalistic criticism, Johnson ‘‘basically rationalistic,’? and Blair the author of a 
“comprehensive Romantic theory of the pastoral.’’ But Blair, for example, is not a ro- 
mantic critic even in his pastoral theory. His ‘empirical premises,’’ as Congleton calls 
them, are certainly not empirical in their description of rural life as tranquil and happy. 
In fact, Congleton’s equation of ‘‘empirical” with “‘romantic”’ is characteristic of the loose 
critical vocabulary throughout the volume. 
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There are a number of key critical movements in the eighteenth century which apply 
to pastoral poetry and which are overlooked by Congleton. He ignores the relation of 
pastoral theory to associationism and to theories of literary evolution as found in Brown 
and Macaulay. Bishop Lowth’s assumption that pastoral is a general quality in Biblical 
poetry, and the gradual loss of interest in pastoral as a genre are not considered, even in 
relation to the dwindling genre criticism by the end of the century. 

Congleton’s work has merit as a comparative study of the attitudes toward the formal 
qualities of the pastoral, such as scene, matter, form, verse, language, and style. But in 
dealing with the relation of pastoral criticism to other criticism and to the intellectual 
currents underlying pastoral theory, the study has considerable shortcomings. 

RautpeH CoHEN 


Tempe, Ruts Z. The Critic’s Alchemy. New York 1953, Twayne Publishers, Inc., pp. 345, 
$4.00. 

Miss Temple’s book, subtitled ‘‘A Study of the Introduction of French Symbolism into 
Engiand,’’ deals essentially with five English writers as literary intermediaries in the later 
nineteenth century. The large sections of the volume are given over, in order, to Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, Arthur Symons, Edmund Gosse, and George Moore, each considered 
as exponent and critic of French literature and particularly of ‘‘le mouvement symboliste.’’ 
Much of the groundwork for such a study has been available, especially in Albert Farmer’s 
Le Mouvement esthétique et ‘‘décadent’’ en Angleterre (1931), but Miss Temple goes well 
beyond Farmer in her concentration on les symbolistes and particularly in the many new 
facts she brings to light in discussing the relation of English writers to their elder con- 
temporaries across the channel. Her book, evidently the product of years of scholarship, is 
filled with information and merits discussion on this count alone. All the same, it is not 
the book it might have been, certainly not the definitive study of this important area of 
recent literature. 

The main weakness of the book lies in its organization, in the absence of any pattern 
that provides a line of continuity from one section to the next. The introductory essay on 
Arnold has some incidental relevance, but it is far longer than it should be and seems to 
have been included mainly for purposes of denigration. Miss Temple is frequently right in 
protesting against Arnold’s casual critical method but she overlooks his acute sensitivity, 
particularly to English writers, and altogether fails to grasp the intimate connection be- 
tween Arnold’s literary criticism and his social thought. Miss Temple’s parti pris on behalf 
of l’art pour l’art finds no room for so-called social criticism; consequently, she finds it 
easy to separate Arnold’s literary theory from his social philosophy and then damn him 
out. I do not wish to defend Arnold as reviewer or practicing critic, especially of French 
literature, but his general formulations of the function of criticism and the relationship of 
literature to society are altogether more valuable than Miss Temple cares to admit. 

Arnold seems to have been included largely for personal reasons. I find it even more 
difficult to understand the exclusion of Pater and Wilde. Pater does receive incidental 
discussion as part of the background of Symons and Moore, but nowhere is his role in 
directing younger writers to French literature made clear. Even more important, Pater 
supplied his disciples with a set of aesthetic principles to which they adhered resolutely. 
An examination of these principles might have explained not what judgments critics like 
Symons and Moore made—Miss Temple’s book abounds with such descriptive information— 
but why such judgments took the form they did. It argues a most erroneous conception of 
the nature of literary history to accord four chapters to Edmund Gosse and none to Walter 
Pater in a study of Anglo-French literary relationships in the later nineteenth century. 

The Critic’s Alchemy is most valuable not as a systematic study of its subject but for 
observations made along the way. Undoubtedly Swinburne deserves more recognition as a 
critic of French poetry than he has received and it is equal!y true that Arthur Symons 
warrants at least one good book in English, if only for his services in the diffusion of Euro- 
pean literature in England. But Miss Temple seems to make both critics better than they 
are, particularly Symons whose Symbolist Movement in Literature must be read with a view 
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to what it omits as well as what it contains. The author seems to me on safer ground in her 
discussion of George Moore, a fine art critic as well as a littérateur capable of bold and 
incisive judgments. Moore has yet to be re-read as a critic; no doubt the dissatisfaction 
with his novels is somewhat responsible for the present day neglect of all his works. In this, 
the concluding section of her book, Miss Temple helps markedly toward a more accurate 
formulation of Moore’s critical role. 

And with Moore the book ends. There is no attempt to generalize from conclusions 
reached in the separate sections. I fear that this abrupt termination is altogether in keeping 
with the apparent lack of a controlling scheme or pattern. It may be surmised that if no 
pattern exists, it is because none is to be discovered; more probably, the weakness lies in 
the organization and method of the study and not in the material presented. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning the detailed apparatus provided in thirty pages 
of notes together with an extensive bibliography. Again, this is largely a matter of informa- 
tion. On many points of inquiry Miss Temple’s book will repay investigation; nevertheless, 
her volume provides little more than material for a more inclusive and coherent study. 

Hasketut M. Biock 


STevEeNsON, Rosert. Music in Mexico, A Historical Survey, New York 1952, Crowell 
pp. xv + 300, musical ills., $5.00. 

This volume is the most complete account of music in Mexico in English. Slonimsky’s 
Music in Latin America, which is its only serious rival, deals with a larger field and there- 
fore must compress its treatment of Mexican music into a single section. Music in Mexico 
is written in a lucid and scholarly style. Some of the summaries which appear at the chapter 
ends have a textbook atmosphere, as if the author were making a last determined effort to 
reach a recalcitrant student. The care and the frankness with which sources are discussed 
is admirable, though one feels too frequently that the description of one source after 
another becomes a kind of substitute for the reasoned synthesis which is the final and 
inescapable task of the historian. 

The proportions of this book are strange indeed if one believes that such a history should 
represent a balanced view, rather than the varying intensity with which an author has 
studied various aspects of a period or the relative ‘‘fashionableness’’ of subject matter. 
The profound bias of contemporary musical scholarship in favor of medieval and renais- 
sance studies and the distaste of many modern musicians for romantic music are not of 
Mr. Stevenson’s creation, but he has allowed himself to be influenced by them. The tendency 
to write accounts of music which ignore folk and popular music, or which treat them only 
where they obviously interact with “high art,’’ has long been and still is a general practice. 
Yet if a historian deals not with a genre but with a period or a nation, he should see it 
as a whole, ignoring fugitive aesthetic fashions as best he can and treating popular music 
without scholarly prejudice or condescension. 

Mr. Stevenson, however, devotes over a hundred pages to a discussion of sacred music 
from the coming of the Spaniards to be beginning of the nineteenth century, even if we 
exclude the brief passages dedicated to the secular music of these earlier periods. All aspects 
of nineteenth and twentieth-century music are discussed in less than fifty pages each. 
National and regional dances of the nineteenth century are dismissed in two pages and a 
half, while the popular music of the present day is allotted two paragraphs. 

These reservations should not obscure the positive merits of the very complete account 
of Mexican colonial church music which is the real contribution of this volume. 

: CuarLes HuGHEs 


MITCHELL, DoNnALD and KELLER, Hans, Eps. Benjamin Britten: A Commentary on his 
Work by a Group of Specialists. New York 1953, Philosophical Library, pp. 410, $7.50. 
In Benjamin Britten, England, we are told here, has at last found the legitimate successor 

to Henry Purcell. Indeed, Hans Keller, co-editor of this book, makes a lengthy comparison 

between Mozart and Britten, declaring that both possess the same ‘“‘youthful maturity,”’ 

‘freedom from inhibitions,” ‘‘effortless skill,’’ and that both are ‘‘conservative revolution- 
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aries or revolutionary conservatives. ‘‘The comparison results in a draw and as Keller 
asserts: “for the first time Mozart has found a companion.” Britten’s superiority over his 
contemporaries is claimed on moral grounds—he is a “musical pacifist,”” whereas Bartok is 
called a sadist and Stravinsky a sado-masochist. Schoenberg is out of the running, for he 
is ‘‘of the future.” 

All this panegyric must be acutely embarrassing to Mr. Britten. I am inclined to think 
that such hyperbole and intemperance of judgment on the part of the seventeen self-styled 
specialists, (really devotees), who contribute chapters on various aspects of Britten’s 
oeuvre, are the consequence of an overpowering desire for national musical prestige. Yet 
their efforts to describe Britten’s ‘‘Englishry”’ are feeble and awkward; it is, we are told, 
“the very opposite of all that is mushy, and inexact’’; it is also Britten’s gift of “vernacular” 
melody, evoking the spirit of English folk song. In evidence thereof, we are offered four 
musical quotations on pages 56 and 57, quite commonplace as music, and indeterminate with 
respect to national idiom. 

The composer’s music is surveyed, genre by genre, from the songs to the film music. 
Britten has a predilection for such devices as canon, passacaglia, the ground bass, melodic 
inversion, etc., which his admirers take for intellectual prowess. Norman Del Mar, in his 
chapter on the chamber operas, conjectures on ‘“‘some special significance,”’ to be attributed 
to Britten’s frequent use of melodic inversion in his opera ‘“The Rape of Lucretia,”’ though 
he fails to disclose it. It does not occur to him, nor to the other contributors, that all these 
rigorous devices are favored by Britten because he needs an external compulsive force 
exerted upon him in order to prod his inventive faculty. In the sonata and symphony, 
where the unfolding of the thematic ideas require freer treatment, Britten has made no 
noteworthy contribution. 

Britten’s forte is the opera. Erwin Stein’s very competent analysis of the motival and 
structural features of Britten’s latest opera, ‘Billy Budd,” indicates a strict economy of 
thematic material, an ability to construct extended forms, and a directness of dramatic 
impact, thanks to a vivid gestic and pictorial sense. What I question is whether this funda- 
mentally conventional music will still hold favor once the more original operas of Berg, 
Krenek’s ‘“‘Charles V,’? Honegger’s ‘“‘Antigone,’’ and Dallapiccola’s ‘Il Prigioniero”’ 
finally are established in the operatic repertory. 

The book contains numerous musical examples, a discography, a chronological catalogue 
of Britten’s works, an extensive bibliography, as well as several indices. 

ARNOLD ELSTON 


Cuusoy, ANATOLE. The New York City Ballet. New York 1953, A. A. Knopf, pp. 382, 72 
ills., $5.00. 

Mr. Chujoy’s book contains a wealth of historical information concerning this important 
American organization. There is a chronological check list of works produced by the several 
groups headed by Lincoln Kirstein and George Balanchine, which culminated in the com- 
pany now associated with the New York City Center. Complete data on each premiere 
performance is provided, while the body of the text includes numerous listings of changing 
repertory and personnel. For this alone, it is a valuable reference work. 

However, in other respects it shows marked weaknesses. In place of reasoned critical 
evaluations, the author merely describes the ballet and then says that it was beautiful or 
exciting or charming or something of that sort. For the unsuccessful works (and he cannot 
deny that some were unsuccessful) non-artistic reasons are assigned: lack of time for re- 
hearsal or prejudice on the part of the audience. Mr. Chujoy praises the company’s “‘neo- 
classicism’’ but never defines what he means by it. Clichés replace criticism. 

This is especially unfortunate, since the New York City Ballet has developed a highly 
individual style which could bear careful analysis. It is sharp, brilliant, clean-cut. What is 
the aesthetic value of these qualities? It has been accused of being cold, athletic, incapable 
of lyricism. Are these aesthetically significant weaknesses? Mr. Chujoy is so prejudiced 
in favor of the company that he seems to feel that theoretical discussion is unnecessary. 
Consequently, the history maintains a monotonous level of emotional praise. 

SELMA JEANNE COHEN 
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PaLMER, WINTHROP and ANATOLE CuuJoy, EDs. Dance News Annual, 19538. New York 

1953, A. A. Knopf, pp. vi + 211, 62 ills., $4.95. 

This first Dance News Annual, like its British counterpart, The Ballet Annual, consists 
of a group of essays written by authorities prominent in the field and discussing events of 
the current year with a few excursions into more general aesthetic topics. Its scope is 
broad, with modern dance coming in for a fair share of attention, which seldom occurs 
when ballet devotees are involved. 

The factual material, of which there is a great deal, is of considerable reference value 
since full data is provided on the major dance productions first presented in New York 
during this season. There is also a list of books on dance published in the United States 
from June 1951 to December 1952. Most of the articles, however, are in the nature of re- 
ports and could have easily been reduced to list form (since they contain practically no 
comment) and would have been much more useful to the researcher in that form. 

Notable among the theoretical articles are two which offer sensitive and stimulating 
ideas. One is ‘‘Form or Content—Which Comes First?’’ by the English critic, A. V. Coton. 
While, he notes, the eighteenth century created works to express approval of the prevailing 
social order, the nineteenth-century ballet glorified and glamorized a faraway time in 
history. Today’s audience expects critical comment on the present. To meet the current 
need, Mr. Coton urges the choreographer to show a modern, imaginative approach in the 
technical means employed and also to reshape his story to suit the contemporary audience. 

Edwin Denby’s ‘‘Superficial Thoughts on Foreign Classicism”’ is one of the least super- 
ficial pieces in the book. Informal in tone, Mr. Denby’s graphic descriptions of the walking 
habits of Italy, France, and England are beautifully used to explain the variant natures of 
their people and, consequently, of their divergent conceptions of classicism. It is delightful 
to read, while it points up an important issue of interpretation. The meaning of the term 
‘‘elassicism’’ has probably been more clumsily treated with relation to dance than to 
almost any other art form. Mr. Denby has made only a beginning, but a significant be- 
ginning toward the resolution of some muddled contemporary thinking. 

The Dance News Annual is beautifully produced and generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

Setma JEANNE CoHEN 


Hartiavus, G. F. Zauber des Spiegels. Geschichte und Bedeutung des Spiegels in der Kunst. 

Muenchen 1951, R. Piper, pp. 231, 193 ills. 

Mirror, magic, and mystery have in man’s history a common ground on which they 
meet. The duplication of images, their fictitious reality, and the exchange of these realities 
have made the mirror a focal point for symbolical experience and for allegorical demon- 
stration. In the mirror ‘‘vanitas’’ has seen herself in pagan self-abandon or with the moral 
shock of the daughter of Eve. The author, profoundly steeped in the lore of magic, as he 
has proven in some of his previous books, traces the history of the mirror as an object as 
well as the representation of the mirror image. This visual history is connected with parallel 
literary examples from all ages. And yet the book remains more a compilation than a prob- 
lem history. Written with insight and authority but also with a strange noncommital 
detachment, it lacks a certain inner link which would give such a work its structure. It has 
not been made into a chapter of the “‘history of ideas,’’ but it has compiled the material for 
it, accompanied with comments which indicate that the author could have written this 
chapter. Thus a feeling of regret is mingled with admiration. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
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CarRo.u C. Pratt is professor of psychology at Princeton University. 
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Haske. M. Bock is assistant professor of comparative literature at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Cares Hueaes is associate professor of music at Hunter College, New York. 

ARNOLD ELsTOoN is associate professor of music at the University of Oregon. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics was held at the Kellogg 
Center at Michigan State College, East Lansing, November 19, 20, and 21. Sixty-five persons 
registered for the conference. WALTER ABELL (Michigan State) was convention chairman. 
The program as arranged by program chairman Doueias N. Morean (Northwestern), 
GeorGE Boas (Johns Hopkins), and Ransom R. Patrick (Western Reserve) was as follows: 
Thursday, November 19, Trustees Meeting. Friday November 20: Registration and morning 
session, CARROLL C. Pratt (Princeton) chairman; ‘‘Meaning-Analysis in the Fine Arts’’ by 
Ricuarp 8. Rupner (Tufts); Comments by Irvine Cori (U. of Michigan) and Kines.ey 
Price (Johns Hopkins); ‘‘On the Interpretation of Poetry” by IsanEL CREED HUNGERLAND 
(U. of California). Afternoon session, Ernest C. Hassoup (U. of Louisville) chairman: 
“The Space-Volume Relation in the History of Town Planning” by Paut Zucker (Cooper 
Union); Comments by Jonn CorpweEtu (Chicago Planning Commission); ‘‘The Pheno- 
menological Approach to Art’? by Forrest Witiiams (U. of Colorado); Comments by 
Raymonp Hoexstra (Wayne); ‘‘Notes on Comedy and Tragedy”? by JERomE STOLNITz 
(U. of Rochester); Comments by Witit1am Earte (Northwestern). Annual Dinner, Presi- 
dent Lester D. Loneman presiding (State U. of Iowa); Address by BEn SHann. November 
21, morning session, Hotcompe M. Austin (Wheaton) chairman: ‘“‘The Philosophy of 
Aesthetic Expression” by Mitton C. Naum (Bryn Mawr), WattTeER GotsHALK (U. of 
Illinois), and IREDELL JENKINS (U. of Alabama). Business meeting and luncheon. Afternoon 
session, 2:00, Tuomas Munro chairman: ‘“‘The Aesthetic Relevance of Belief’? by Henry 
D. Arxen (Harvard) and Arnotp IsenBERG (Stanford); Comments by Manvet Bitsky 
(U. of Chicago) and Artuur SzatTuMmary (Princeton). Four o’clock session, WALTER ABELL 
chairman: “Italian Art Today” by Lester D. Loneman. 

At the Trustees’ meeting on November 19, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Society and Business Manager of the Journal, Ransom R. Patrick, was accepted with 
thanks and praise for his work in putting the books and office records on an efficient basis. 
The constitution of the Society was examined, suggestions for its revision were noted, and 
a committee was appointed to report on possible amendments at the next annual meeting. 
The choice of a meeting place for 1954 was postponed. At the business meeting on November 
21, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer was again approved and commended. The Editor 
of the Journal spoke briefly on its progress and problems, the latter relating chiefly to the 
need for financial support and assistance in editorial and business management. HELMUT 
HuNGERLAND reported on his participation in the International Philosophical Congress at 
Brussels during the summer. Carrouu C. Pratt and THomas Munro spoke favorably of the 
Howell Bill to establish a national commission on fine arts. They also reported on meetings 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, including a recent conference to secure founda- 
tion support for scholarly activity in the visual arts. 


Matchette Lectures on Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art. A series of three lectures on the 
general subject ‘‘Art and Progress’”’ was given by THomas Munro at The Cleveland Museum 
of Art and Western Reserve University on November 1, 4, and 14, under the auspices of the 
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Franklin J. Matchette Foundation. The lectures were entitled: ‘Do the Arts Progress?’’, 
‘Evolution in the Arts,’’ and ‘‘Criteria of Progress in the Arts.’”’ The series is being pub- 
lished in book form. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met November 14 at Haydn Hall of Western Reserve 
University. The meeting coincided with the third lecture in the Matchette series. At the 
business meeting, Witt1am G. McCo.ivum was elected chairman for 1953-54. Mr. Mc- 
Collum is professor of dramatic arts at Western Reserve University. A resolution of regret 
and sympathy on the death of Fintey M. K. Foster, professor of English there, 
was adopted and forwarded to Mrs. Foster. 


In a ceremony at The Cleveland Museum of Art on December 4, Dr. Munro, who is 
away on leave of absence this spring, was awarded the Legion of Honor by the French 
government for his work in developing cultural relations between France and the United 
States. M. JEAN BEianp, French Consul in Detroit, made the presentation. 


The Register of College Courses on Aesthetics and Related Subjects, compiled by JANET L. 
Mack and published in March 1953, brought many comments from readers on additional 
courses and suggestions. Harotp E. McCarty, professor of philosophy at the University 
of Hawaii, wrote: “I wish to call your attention to the fact that the University of Hawaii 
offers the following courses in the field of aesthetics: Philosophy of Art (McCarthy), Phi- 
losophy in Literature (McCarthy), Aesthetics of the Theatre (Ernst). The first two courses 
are offered by the department of philosophy. The third course is offered by the department 
of drama and theatre. I realize how difficult it is to construct a complete list of courses in 
aesthetics offered by American universities. I hope that our territorial status does not 
stand in the way of a listing in the future.” 

Sister Mary TuHEc a, president of Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California, 
wrote: ‘‘I was most interested in and surprised by the register of courses offered by American 
colleges and universities in the field of aesthetics. . . . The list of courses certainly testifies 
to the increasing awareness on the part of curriculum-makers in the colleges that knowledge 
of aesthetic principles is essential for an understanding and appreciation of the arts. I am 
aware, however, that the list does not do justice to the acute awareness of this fact as it is 
felt on many campuses. Besides offering courses in aesthetics, many departments of phi- 
losophy and fine arts have encouraged the organization of aesthetics study groups. On our 
own campus we have two formal courses: Aesthetics (Philosophy Dept., Dr. Reilly) and 
Art Orientation (Art Dept., Dr. Alois Schardt). In addition we have an aesthetics study 
group sponsored by the department of English. Membership in the group includes students 
and faculty from the departments of art, philosophy, music, English, and romance lan- 
guages. The group meets once a month for a two-hour discussion period. The discussion is 
led by one student and one faculty member, who act as co-chairmen. The achievement of 
this group in its first year (1952-53) was a source of delight to the college faculty and ad- 
ministrators. I wonder if your next survey could include mention of informal groups of this 
kind? Or, perhaps, having made a survey and obtained detailed information about such 
groups, you might write an article that would be very helpful to many of us.” 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics) in Vol. 4, No. 2 (1953) expands its English summary of the contents, 
in the hope that ‘‘it may be of use in introducing the current of Japanese aesthetic thought,”’ 
writes M. Yamamoto. The theme is ‘The Tradition of Art’’ and articles included are: 
“Creation and Tradition in Art’’ by Tsutomu Is1ma; ‘‘On the Succession and Development 
of Artistic Heritage’? by Mortotcu1 Hoso; ‘‘The Tradition of Japanese Literature” by 
YosHirE Oxazaxki; “The Characteristics of Japanese Architecture”? by Kryosat AsANo; 
“On the Melody-Type in the Old Japanese Music’? by Grpo Kataoka; “Tradition and 
Creation—on ‘Ikebana’ (flower arrangement)’? by Sumro Mizusawa; ‘‘On the Taste in 
‘Sado’ (tea-ceremony)’’ by AsaKo Sen; ‘‘The Cups of Vafio—some questions on Riegl’s 
essay” by Tetsuo Tanicucai; ‘‘A Tragedy of Villain’? by Tosp1o TaKEucuHr. 

M. Yamamoto also reports that the Japanese Society for Aesthetics met with the Jap- 
anese Society for Art History in the Fourth All Japan Congress in Tokyo November 7-9. 

The Journal of Philosophical Studies, published monthly by the Kyoto Philosophical 
Society at Kyoto University, Japan, is being received on an exchange basis. This journal 
publishes English summaries of its main articles. 

The second number of the Shinto Bulletin, edited by Noritake Tsupa and published in 
English, features ‘“‘The History and Art of Nikko.’’? Three forewords by two high Shinto 
priests and one abbot of the Buddhist temple at Nikko are titled: ‘“The Belief in Universal 
Spirits’? by Serr Takanasua; ‘‘The Ichijitsu-Shinto” by Erkar Sucawara; and “‘Tosho- 
Gonden, the Great Incarnation Illuminating the East’”’ by Sakyo Furuxawa. “‘The History 
and Art of Nikko” and a Glossary of Japanese Religion and Art by Noritake Tsuda com- 
plete the issue. Several illustrations show the Nikko Tosho-gu Shrine buildings, sculptural 
details, and historical paintings. 

Important Cultural Properties (Architecture) Nos. 12 and 13 featured in the August 
and September issues of Kenchiku Bunka (Architectural Culture) are the three-storied 
octagonal pagoda of Anrakuji monastery and a tea-ceremony room designed by Enshu 
Kobori in 1608. Contemporary designs for a bath house, a Japanese Baptist church, several 
hotels, a restaurant, and private homes are published. Japan’s first commercial television 
station is reviewed in the October issue. 


INDIA 


Through the kindness of Editor Ksuitis Roy, an exchange of current subscriptions and 
back files of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly has been arranged with the Journal of Aesthetics. 
The Quarterly was founded by Rabindranath Tagore in 1923 as the publication of the Visva- 
Bharati Society and the University at Santiniketan. It has published the work of numerous 
Indian writers, artists, and scholars as well as many Western writers. The Journal of Aes- 
thetics has been placed in the library of the University at Santiniketan and the Indian 
journal will be on file in the Editor’s office at The Cleveland Museum of Art, where in- 
terested members of the Society may consult it. 


FRANCE 


The Société Francaise d’Esthétique met November 21 at the Sorbonne for a talk by M. 
JEAN VERRIER, inspector general of historical monuments, on “‘The Art of Stained Glass.’’ 
The lecture was correlated with a recent exhibition of stained glass at the Pavillon de 
Marsan. 


That excellent magazine, Les Cahiers Techniques de l’Art, announces the publication of 
its seventh issue (Vol. III, No. 1). It is published at irregular intervals by Dr. MarauERITE 
RumMpter of the University of Strasbourg. Her address is 23, rue Wimpfeling, Strasbourg, 
France. The price of this issue is fifteen hundred frances. Back numbers can be ordered from 
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the same source at various prices from seven hundred and fifty to thirteen hundred and 
fifty francs. The new issue contains the following: A. GraBar, Professeur au Collége de 
France: ‘‘Note sur l’Iconographie ancienne de la Vierge”’ (4 planches hors textes.); Cu. 
Czarnowsky, Architecte des Monuments Historiques 4 Strasbourg: ‘‘Le revétement du sol 
en Alsace au Moyen Age” (7 clichés traits.) ; P. RoLLAND, Professeur 4 l’Institut National 
supérieur des Beaux-Arts et d’Architecture: ‘““Schemate Longobardino Basse-Meuse, Bas- 
Rhin” (3 clichés traits et 1 planche hors texte.); Bibliographie commentée: L. Rupravr, 
The arts and their interrelations (Th. Munro); M. Rump.er, L’église byzantine de Christianou 
en Triphylie (E. Stikas).’’ 


ITALY 


Calendar of Events of the Venice Biennale in 1954: (a) International Exhibition of Art— 
June 19-October 17; (b) International Festival of Theater—June 26-July 18; (c) Inter- 
national Exhibition of Cinematographic Art—August 25-September 9; (d) International 
Festival of Contemporary Music—September 11-23. 
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